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CHAPTER L 

As I was still very anxious to go to 
churohy and still unable, or, at least, my 
mother insisted that I was still unable 
to walk so far, the ordinary primitive 
conveyance of the country and the time 
was procured, to -Witj, . a : dart, in which 
was put plenty of -^ibrkw^ vand . the whole 
of us young people— Sandy had come out 
in the morning specially to see me — set 
out in it. My father preferred to walk, 
in which, by and by, Menie joined him. 
I fancy she had a perception that both Mary 
and I knew, or suspected, a great deal more 
than she cared should be known as yet. 
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However, so far as I was concerned, 
she might have remained still. I was 
too thoroughly content and happy in 
being by Mary's side to think much of 
Patrick Chisholm just then, far less to 
tease her about him. I had not been so 
happy for many a long day, and Mary 
Leslie was so kind, so gentle, and took 
such care of me, that it was perfectly 
delightful, and I could have resigned 
myself to a little greater helplessness for 
the time, just to experience it. I am 
not at all sure that I did not pretend 
a little in that way. Yet ever and anon 
there would cross my mind the idea of 
the lad who had squired her last night, 
and I would ask myself could there be 
anything between them, or should I now 

^^ . . . putit to the touch, 
To win or lose it all ?" 
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Would I be justified in so doing? And 
if so, when and how should I do it? 
Not that day, at any rate, was my 
resolve. 

Sandy was in the highest spirits, which 
seemed to be the rule always with him, his 
normal state. Indeed, I thought he was 
a little too high-spirited. He took his 
seat on the front of the cart in carter 
fashion, and seemed to rejoice in the po- 
sition. His apprenticeship was ended now, 
and he was working as a paid assistant 
— journeyman he called it, in contempt 
of newfangled names — but he had not 
improved in his manners. He was coarser, 
I fancied, than when I had seen him last. 
He had turned out a good-looking, manly 
fellow of one-^and-twenty, and he seemed very 
evidently to be aware of it. It is quite 
true, the thorough training he had received 

B 2 
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at home bad not been wholly lost, bat 
it had become crusted over, and there 
was, to my mind, a greater degree of 
roughness and want of polish about him than 
I expected to have seen in my mother's son. 
He had not had the advantages I had en- 
joyed at Meadowside, but he had kept him- 
self pure ; while I, with, nay, notwithstanding 
these advantages, had, even at his age, sunk 
into the mire so deeply. Perhaps I noticed 
Sandy more from the fact that I had been for 
these last two years, even amidst my dissi- 
pations, among men of more highly polished 
manners. 

When we got home again, which* we 
did after having heard a very humdrum 
sermon, we found Patrick Chisholm there 
before us. He was in earnest conversa- 
tion with my mother when we entered, 
and, as she did not seem at all. dis- 
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pleased, or even more than usually grave 
and cold to him^ as from her look the 
previous night I feared would have been 
the case, I inferred that, whatever was 
the topic of their conversation, she was 
satisfied with him. The blush came back 
in force to Menie's cheek when she saw 
him seated beside our mother in the 
parlour, and as suddenly she turned pale 
again, and hurried away along with Mary 
Leslie. I saw an expression in Patrick's 
face as Menie went away which caused 
me to long more than ever for him to 
speak out. I could not get an instant's 
speech of my mother, she was too much 
occupied with hospitable cares for that — 
for her servant was only a simple country 
girl, who was very likely to become con- 
fused amid the preparations for so large 
a party — rso that I had to remain in 
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ignorance as to whether Patrick had un- 
bosomed himself to her or not. 

During dinner we were all very happy. 
It was long now since the whole family 
had thus met together, and even my 
Into illness and present convalescence 
helped to increase our happiness. After 
dinner we young people adjourned to the 
jUfurden, and spent a very pleasant after- 
noon. There was no favourable oppor- 
tunity for any quiet conversation — per- 
haps some of us would have been better 
pleased had there been. Indeed, there ap- 
peared a decided disinclination, on the part 
of Menie and Patrick, to give the slightest 
chance for that. I would most gladly have 
had a "^nlk with Mary Leslie alone, or 
even with Menie or Chisholm, but Menie 
clung to Mary, and Patrick would not 
leave them ; and then Susan and Sandy 
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were ever in the way, so I was con- 
strained to give up the hope. I employed 
my time, however, in making inquiries 
about my friends in Edinburgh, and told 
the girls, much more fully than I had been 
able to do in my first letters, how highly 
the great Liverpool merchant and his wife 
thought of them; and then Mary told me 
about them, and their grief when they 
heard of my illness, and their desire 
to see me as soon as possible. With such 
assistance as these matters of gossip af- 
forded us, and such aid as Chisholm and 
Sandy could give us, the time passed ra- 
pidly, and we got on very well. 

In the evening Chisholm and Sandy 
went away together. I had been^revolving 
in my own mind whether it were possible 
to get. Sandy lifted out of the position in 
which he seemed so contented to remain, 
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and in which^ so far as his manners were 
concerned, he seemed to be deteriorating. 
He liked his business, he said, and his em- 
ployers, but the remuneration was wofully 
poor, the work very hard, and the hours 
of labour dreadfully long. Indeed, from 
what he told us that day, it appeared that 
he had often to do the work of a porter, 
and sometimes to harness himself to a 
truck, and pull heavy loads through the 
public streets. I did not like that at all, 
and so I cogitated, would it be possible 
to get a good situation in Liverpool for 
him ? My previous training had not been 
against me, though it had done me little 
good ; but his was just of the very sort 
which would qualify him for many of the 
houses which had dealings with our firm; 
I resolved when I got back to try what 
I could do. 
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I was very soon so far recovered that I 
could venture to walk as far as Errol, 
and after a long rest there could walk 
home again with a little help. Inclina- 
tion had a great deal to do with my 
increase of strength, in so far; for Mary 
LesUe was becoming more and more the 
object to which my thoughts turned, and 
going to Errol enabled me to see her as 
often as I pleased. We were drawn to- 
gether, I fancy, by some mysterious af- 
finlity. Nothing pleased me so much as 
being by her side, and the feeling seemed 
to be fully reciprocated by her. When 
she came up we were always together, and 
together we discussed my plans for the 
future, which I had not mentioned to 
any of my own people except my mother. It 
is quite true that Susie always accompanied 
us in our rambles about the fields and 
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laneS; but she was generally discreet 
enough to hover about rather than keep 
constantly beside us. Indeed^ Susie was 
more interested just then in ferns and wild 
flowers than in anything we were saying 
or doing ; and to find a Polypodium 
Dryopteris or Phegopteris in the dells through 
which we often wandered, was a greater 
triumph* than any concerning us could have 
been. I dare say she never thought of 
Mary and me but as sister and brother* 
She was a capital chaperon^ little Susie. 

Patrick Chisholm came up frequently, 
nearly every other day, indeed, so long as 
I could not leave the neighbourhood of 
home ; and when I did begin again to go 
down to the honest old^ burgh, he must 
needs take as much care of me there as 
he could, even to the length of walking 
home with me, if I had to return alone^ 
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He continued clearly to play the same 
game as at firsts and to ingratiate him* 
self with us all was clearly his object; 
and the way he got round both father and 
mother was really quite wonderful. With 
me he was frank and open on every 
topic but one, and that the one I most de- 
sired he should speak of. Nor did I feel 
at liberty to speak to him on such a sub- 
ject. He was very full of anticipations of 
success so soon as he became a W.S. He 
was to be admitted immediately as a junior 
partner in a famous legal house, and the 
world would be all before him, and then — 
What then he did not say, but from his 
hints I could gather that then he would 
settle in life. I daresay he wished me to 
understand how he would settle, and with 
whom; but I remained quite obtuse, and 
would not take his hints. 
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Patrick was certainly a young man that 
I would not have the least hesitation in 
trusting Menie's happiness to. I don't 
know, indeed, one of all my young ac- 
quaintances that I should have had equal 
confidence in, or, indeed, should have been 
inclined to regard as worthy of Menie» 
But then arose the bugbear — ^his friends ; 
how would they like a match such as this ? 
Would they consider it a mesalliance ? ^ 
Would they receive Menie as they would 
do one of a wealthier family? These 
questions would arise to vex and trouble 
me ; and I was very nearly growing angry 
with Patrick because he did not speak, 
that I might have a chance of seriously 
reasoning with him on the subject, and, 
it may be, of saving Menie from much 
misery. 

I don't think that my mother was al-^ 
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together at ease either. That she thought 
very highly of the young man there could 
be no doubt — she showed it as plainly as 
she could well do ; but I knew that she 
was very desirous of some explanation 
of what his purposes were, as people 
say. We were a poor family, it is 
true ; everyone of the younger members 
had long ago made up his mind to 
hard work for his daily bread ; but not 
one of us would have been willing to let 
Menie go into a family which was not* 
only merely willing, but also desirous, to 
receive her. We had a pride of our own 
in this respect, quite as great as the pride 
of wealthier people was likely to be in the 
other direction. There was a good deal of 
anxiety therefore in the household, and 
yet of such a nature that we could hardly 
speak to one another about it. Perhaps, 
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after all — though it did not seem pro- 
bable, I must say — it was only a mere 
preference for each other's company that 
was between these two, and not love, ia 
the true sense of the word. We took 
every sort of method to assure our- 
selves, and not one of them removed our 
anxieties. 

As soon as I was strong enough, I 
made a journey into Edinburgh, to see 
my friends at Meadowside. I only found 
Miss Grahame at home. Miss Bums, for 
a wonder, being out by herself. After 
Miss Grahame had expressed her pleasure 
at seeing me so strong again, and her 
great surprise at my refusing the refresh- 
ment, as she called it, which she offered 
me, I thought I would confide in her 
fully, and therefore I told her all that had 
preceded my illness, and how the measures 
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I now took were because I felt that ia 
this way I should be safe, and in no 
other. Then I passed over to Mr. Hope^ 
and told her all I knew of him. Of 
course I had to say that he had been 
in some measure my tempter^ and that 
he had been for a long time a very 
dissipated man. All this Miss Grahame 
listened to with a pain-stricken countenance; 
but when I came to speak of his former 
acquaintance with them, and of the great 
interest he had manifested when I mentioned 
their names, and also that of Sir William 
Soulis, whose habits he well knew, and 

ft 

still further, when I told her of the extreme 
agitation h^ had manifested when I told 
him of the reversal of the outlawry of an 
Edinburgh man who had been accused of 
forgery. Miss Grahame's agitation became 
very great, and she seemed to realize more 
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clearly at every sentence the individnal I 
described. And when I told her that I 
fancied I had heard him call Sir William 
" poor William," she rose and walked about 
the room for a little while, with hasty and 
troubled steps. I concluded my story, when 
she had taken her seat again, by saying 
that, when I had told him the whole story, 
he had hastily left me without a word, 
but those fearful ones, " Too late — too late !" 
Miss Grahame rose from her seat again, in 
uncontrollable excitement, when she heard 
this. 

" It's Sandy !" she cried ; " I'm sure 
it's Sandy — Sir William's young brother. 
Poor lad ! — ^poor misguided lad ! But, too 
late — what did he mean by too late, 
Andrew Kamsay?" 

I answered that I could not tell; but 
I suppose that he meant that his habits 
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were too firmly fixed to be thrown off 
now, or that he could not turn back from 
the fatal path he had so long travelled. 
-^ *'Do not say so to me, Andrew," she 

answered ; " it is never too late — never. 
But this must be looked to at once. If 
Sandy has in him any of his old 
feelings, it will not be too late even with 
him." 

She paused, and seemed to think for a 
moment or two. 

"But," she continued, "we must say 
nothing to Phemie of this discovery of 
yours. Give me the address of the poor 
lad, and I'll try what can be done." 

"' It'll require to be done very carefully. 
Miss Grahame, whatever it be." 

" Yes, I see that ; but I shall see Sir 
William about it. Come soon, Andrew — 
we'll need your counsel in this greatly." 

VOL. III. c 
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CHAPTER II. 



I COULD not help feeling very sad as I 
returned home; and having presentiments 
of evil, I could not but fear that 
if Miss Grahame acted in her usual 
vigorous way, my old acquaintance, Mr. 
Hope^-deeply stirred as he had been by 
all that I had told him — might be 
tempted to do worse than he had yet done, 
and even proceed to the last extremities 
rather than be brought into personal 
contact with those he had once loved 
and honoured. I knew very well that 
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he flew to drink in order to dissipate 
the pangs by which his mind was racked ; 
and the dismal expression he had used, 
and the tone in which he had said it^ 
still sounded in my ears. What I first 
and chiefly feared was that he would 
flee away again — that any communication 
Miss Grahame or Sir William might have 
with him by letter would only increase 
his desire to escape from them, and give 
him time to efiect it; and then came 
the more fearful thought, that any such 
communication, bringing back freshly the 
knowledge of all he had irrecoverably lost, 
joined to the desire to banish the con- 
sciousness that he was himself principally 
to blame, would induce him to rush first of 
all into greater excesses than ever, and 
then — I hardly dared even to myself to com- 
plete the sentence ; but the idea of a 

c2 
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violent death from his own hands came 
fully before me. 

Had I been in Liverpool^ I had pur- 
posed to combat his doctrine of "Too 
late," with all my power; though almost 
hopeless of success, yet I should certainly 
have tried. But for those dear friends who 
had never seen him save as the brave 
manly lad, now so terribly changed for 
the worse — for them to rush in upon 
him — I could not help being greatly 
afraid. That anything they could send 
him, any letters they should write, 
would affect him deeply, and gratify him 
in the most exquisite way, I well knew ; but 
he would also be bitterly, keenly grieved 
at the idea — and such an idea was sure 
to be in his mind — that he was so ab- 
solutely unworthy of such affection and 
such friendship. That he could never real- 
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ise it with right feelings or actions, might 
cause him to flee far away from their 
importunities, from their knowledge, even 
if that were only possible by parting with 
his life at the same time. 

Both my mother and myself had come 
to the conclusion, while yet in Liverpool, 
that Mr. Hope was Sir William Soulis's 
brother, though we had no further ground 
for it than the few incidents I 
have mentioned before. So she was not 
surprised when I told her that Miss 
Grahame was sure he was the long lost 
Sandy ; but she was greatly inclined to 
blame me for speaking at all about him 
to Miss Grahame at that time. 

" Why, mother,'' I answered — " what 
else could I do? I would give a great 
deal to save Hope ; and at the time 
this seemed the one way in which it could 
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be accomplished. Besides^ it is so seldom 
one gets an opportunity of seeing Miss 
Grahame alone^ that I could not resist 
taking advantage of it." 

"But, Steenie, did ye no think that 
maybe they would a' have been the hap- 
pier if they had just been let alone? 
If they dinna succeed wi' your friend, 
it'll only give them sairer hearts than 
ever; and if they can bring him down 
to Edinburgh, hell aye feel himself more 
or less a disgraced man — dinna ye think 
sae, Steenie?" 

" Well, mother, I've been thinking of 
little else all day, and I fear far more 
than I dare hope about him. If he 
could only be reformed, there is a deal 
of power in him yet— the pith of a good 
true man, for all that is come and gone, 
Tm very sure of that." 
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" Ay, if he would reform ; but, Steenie, 
I have seen the like of him before. I 
have kenned many just such folk as him, 
on whom every kind of influence has been 
used, but I have scarcely ever heard tell 
of one reformed or escaped. No that the 
grace of God is not powerful enough to 
save even the very worst — ^be it far from 
me to think ony other; but that they 
never come fairly in the way of the grace 
of God — at least, the way in which it 
ordinarily works, and as seldom are in a 
state to benefit by the means which God 
has given." 

"True enough, mother, but we should 
always hope for the best. Certainly, if he 
were brought to Edinburgh just now, he 
would be warmly welcomed, and greatly 
sympathised with ; and if he continued his 
wild, reckless kind of life, he would very 
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800U disgust everybody. But he'll not 
come to Edinburgh ; dissipated as he is, he 
}s a first-rate clerk, and does his duties 
thoroughly well, besides what he can do at 
home. In Edinburgh I fear he would be 
lost, and thrown more into the way of 
temptation than even before." 

" Like enough. Folk would look on him 
at first as a kind of martyr, and would be 
glad to welcome him, I dinna doubt. 
What I doubt is his reformation. I fear 
much he's too far gone for that." 

*^I fear so, too, mother; but still it is 
worth a trial, anyhow. I only wish I were 
in Liverpool to help it on with what assist- 
ance I could give." 

We said nothing about this to the rest 
of the house. Of course they had heard a 
great deal of Mr. Hope both from my mo- 
ther and me, but all they knew was that he 
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had been educated in Errol, and was very- 
much interested in me because I came 
from the neighbourhood. I felt at liberty 
to speak freely to Miss Grahame, but I 
bad not the same freedom with respect to 
others. 

I had been at home about a fortnight, 
dnd was becoming quite strong again, when 
one day I was surprised by a visit from 
Kalph Erskine, who had come down for a 
fortnight's holiday. Kalph had, perhaps, 
got over his unwillingness to write, so far 
as his own people were concerned, but it 
was as powerful as ever when anybody 
else was in question. He was a capital 
shopman — careful, steady, and attentive, 
and had never been an hour from business 
since he entered the great silk-mercer's 
where he was now employed. But Ralph, 
decent and respectable, and most suitable 
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for his business as he was, was not very 
intellectual. He was rather heavy in that 
respect, indeed. He had therefore been 
afraid of writing to me, lest he should 
make a ^'fool of himself," as he said, and 
so he dropped in upon us one day as if 
he had fallen from the skies. I was very 
glad to see him. He did not know much 
of Mr. Hope, but he did know him, having 
seen him once or twice in my lodgings. 
Salph had very frequently warned me 
against him, and against the formation of 
those habits which were strengthened by 
my intimacy with him, and he had no 
liking for the poor fellow. Erskine, indeed, 
had been both interested and amused with 
Hope's conversation, which was always that 
of a well-educated, intelligent, observant 
man — much more conversant with highly- 
polished and cultivated society than with 
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that of such raw lads as he and I. Even 
when Hope was at the worst this was the 
case; but, at the same time, honest, slow- 
going Ealph ^ras horrified at the drink he 
was continually imbibing, and empha- 
tically called it greediness; and truly that 
term better expressed the appetite at cer- 
tain times than any other term could have 
done. I asked him h^d he seen Hope 
before he left. 

" Yes," he said ; '' I've seen him two 
or three times of late, that is since you 
left ; but have only spoken to him 



once." 



"How was he looking? Did you notice 
that, Ralph?" 

'' I couldna help noticing, Ramsay. I 
never saw a greater change come over any- 
body, in so short a time, than seems lately 
to have come over him. He looks, to my 
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mind^ more haggard and worn every day." 

" Indeed ! When did you see him last, 
Ralph r 

" On Saturday ; he came into the shop 
to buy some little thing, and spoke to me. 
He had been drinking hard, I fancied, but 
was quite quiet; his cheeks were hollow, 
and his whole face very pale and wan. I 
felt very sore for him, I can tell you, An- 
drew. What a pity but that somebody 
would take him in hand, and try to save 
him, such a clever fellow as he is, too !" 

" Ay, so it is ; but the question is, would 
he consent to be saved? You know some- 
thing of him as he is, Ralph, but you don't 
know what caused him to become what he 
is." 

" No ; but I fancy you do. Well, it is 
a pity that one of our ain countrymen should 
have ga'en so far wrong." 
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"Well, come away out with me for a 
while, and 111 tell you a story that'll make 
your heart sad. Come away." 

We went through the garden into a nar- 
row lane which led through the fields, and 
there I confided to Erskine the whole melan- 
choly story, only suppressing the name. I 
knew well Ralph could be depended on, and 
somehow I felt the need of some one to speak 
to on the subject at the moment, of some one 
who knew Hope. Besides that, Kalph might 
be most helpful to me in Liverpool, when we 
got back, if I ever had the opportunity of 
catching hold of the broken man. Ralph was 
much more moved by the story than I could 
have expected, and his kindliest feelings were 
at once aroused. He could partly sympathise, 
with him, though he would not, in all pro- 
bability, have followed the course which Mr. 
Hope had pursued. 
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We were joined by-and-bye by young 
Cbisholm, who knew Erskine well enough, 
both from having been long a resident in 
Erroly and as a participator in the scrape in 
which we had all been involved. We could 
laugh much more heartily and cheerfully at 
our folly now, than we had done then ; and 
much more gravely and rationally discuss the 
infatuation which had led us into it. We 
held different views as to that. My opinion 
and my fixed purpose I have stated already, 
but neither of the two would go so far as I 
did. Perhaps because neither of them felt 
the imperative necessity of being abstinent, 
and of avoiding even the outskirts of evil, as 
I did. " But evil to him that evil thinks; " we 
got on none the less pleasantly for that. I 
thought no ill of them because they did not, 
and would not, follow my example, and 
neither did they of me. What a pity that 
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there is not a little more of the same sort of 
charity on this question in the world! I 
fancy it is very greatly needed by partizans 
on both sides. 
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practical sister, ever desire to go to learn 
dressmaking — did not even express any wish 
to go down to learn with Menie. But 
Menie used to bring up to her the finest 
work she had to do^ for she acknow- 
ledged Susie's superiority in some respects. 
But Susie liked far better to read books^ 
and to write short poems in every sort 
of rhythm, than to sit quietly sewing — 
unless the sewing took somewhat of an 
artistic form, when she would devote her- 
self to it, and with her deft fingers produce 
figures of grace and elegance such as I had 
seldom seen. 

Tn a family like ours, where any 
casualty to the head of the household 
might, at any moment, leave the children 

destitute, it became us all to learn some 

« 
business early. My mother had, at first, 

been very unwilling to let Menie go to 

VOL. III. D 
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Miss Elspeth Kamsay's. I believe that 
was caused as much by a feeling of pride 
as anything else — she did not like the idea 
of her daughter being treated as dress- 
makers' apprentices often were and are, if 
all that is spoken and written on this sub- 
ject be true. But long ago she had got 
over that feeling, and though she was very 
unwilling even to think of her darling 
Susie going away, she yet could not help 
being concerned about her future. Susie 
was anxious too, but her ideas pointed in 
a direction very diflferent from my mother's. 
She would have nothing to do with a mere 
mechanical occupation; perhaps she did not 
speak just so strongly as that to my mother, 
but we all knew her sentiments well. Could 
she do, could she learn anything artistic, 
any branch of art? Could she have em- 
ployed herself in literature she would have 
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gone through any training, but she disliked 
the very notion of anything else. Our 
people, as may well be supposed, could not 
aid her — could hardly, indeed, sympathize 
with her in her aspirations. 

It is not fair, perhaps even not worth 
while, to attempt a description of my young 
sister at that early period of her life, but 
as she hardly changed in her appearance 
at all afterwards, and certainly was as tall 
then, though by no means so stout, as she 
is now, perhaps T may as well do it. She 
was not tall, only of the middle stature, 
though, for a girl, she was reckoned tall. 
In figure she was slight and very handsome. 
I could not say she was beautiful — I never 
thought about that in connection with Susie 
— though I have come to think her now, 
in her dignified matronhood, very beautiful. 
The features of her face which attracted 

d2 
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fvorybody, ivliich even the most indifferent 
ohmrwr could not fail to be struck with, 
wftro lior (iyes. I never saw such ey6s in 
nil my life, not even Mary Leslie's, exceed- 
ingly bunutiful OS I thought them to be. 
I have Hcon eyes of heavenly blue and 
hnuvonly softness ; I have seen eyes again 
aft (lark us night, which flashed upon you 
liko Htars, but never, in all the variety of 
nhados of colour, any like those violet- 
colounul eyes of dear little Susie. Genius 
boanicd in them ; I have seen them spark- 
ling with fun; I have seen them glowing 
at the recital of some old tradition, legend, 
or poem; I have seen them flashing in 
anger, and in scorn even more terrible, but 
the character they gave to the sweet face 
was ever there. It was the first thing people 
noticed, and the last on which their attention 
dwelt, for they expressed every feeling of 
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her rich mind in all its phases so em- 
phatically. Her head was peculiarly small, 
and beautifully formed; the hair a rich 
auburn, with a golden reflection, which 
gave you the idea of sunshine playing about 
it whenever she turned her head. At that 
time girls of her age wore long ringlets, 
and Susie did not disdain to follow the 
fashion of the day ; and I often used to take 
the heavy rich masses into my hand, to notice 
how the colour varied in the light. 

Susie was no ordinary girl. She was 
just at that period when aspirations for 
the future begin to arise, and she was 
older in experience than in years. Her 
character, even then, was a marked and 
decided one. Very amiable, yet hasty in 
temper. Quite ready to stamp her foot, 
and pour out the vials of her wrath upon 
evil-doers, and just as ready to com- 
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fort and console them when the evil was 
repented of. At that time there were all 
the elements of a great eharacter in her, 
which, I thank God, I have lived to see 
more than fulfilled. 

Susie was an obedient child, a little im- 
patient with my father's prosing sometimes, 
but, on the whole, very dutiful. She had 
then been so long at home alone with my 
mother, that they were fully acquainted, I 
do believe, with each other's most secret 
thoughts. Certainly my mother had less 
reserve with Susie than with the rest of us, 
when we happened to be at home — even 
with Menie, whom she saw two or three 
times a week; yet Menie, once on a time, 
had been the most trusted, and the coun- 
sellor of the family in every emergency. 
Susie's poetic genius had been strengthened 
by this close companionship, for my mother 
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knew more legends and romantic stories of 
all kinds than anybody else that I have 
ever known. In my young days there had 
been so much trouble and sorrow in the 
liouse, that I had heard little of those 
things which Susie had listened to so 
eagerly and so delightedly. We knew a 
little of my mother's early life, and of 
friends we had never seen, but Susie knew 
all, and had stored incident and accident into 
her most retentive memory. All these things 
helped forward the natural bent of her mind ; 
they did not make Susan a poet, poeta nasci- 
tur^ nan fit, but they roused her imagination 
greatly, and, as I said before, at fifteen, she 
was a poet of no mean order. 

Notwithstanding this special temperament, 
Susie would have satisfied the requirements 
of the most prosaic and practical wife-seeker. 
She could make both a shirt and a pudding, 
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and was thoroaghly proficient in all domestic 
affairs. I by no means say that these were 
greatly to her taste, I hardly think they 
coold be ; bat, without doubt, she went about 
them, as she did about everything to which 
she put her hand, very ably. Indeed, in a 
household such as ours was, she required to 
do so. It was not just as hard, 'as it once 
had been, to make the expenditure keep with- 
in the income. My father's income itself was 
larger, but there was need for great economy 
still. My parents were relieved of the burden 
of us all now but Susie, but then many ad- 
ditional expenses had arisen, unthought of in 
the old time ; and greater taste and nicety 
were required, in consequence of the better 
class of people who came about the house 
now. Susie needed to put forth her hand to 
help, and thus became an adept at housekeep- 
ing. It may seem to many ridiculous to 
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suppose that one haying the divine afflatus 
within, and conscious of it at the same time, 
should condescend to such sublunary concerns 
as the making of puddings, and such like ; 
but dear little Susie, with that conscious 
power, with that vivid imagination, which 
she possessed, put her hand to everything in 
which her help was needed, and she did 
right 
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CHAPTER IV. 

We formed a prettj large party when we 
went to yisit Ealph Erskine's people. It was 
not a very busy time just then with Menie, 
so that both Mary Leslie and herself could 
get away, and of course Chisholm and myself 
were the squires, while dear little Susie — I 
cannot get myself to think of her in any other 
way — also accompanied us. It was a good 
distance we had to go. Ealph's father was a 
farmer of the old school, in very good circum- 
stances, who lived a mile or two south of the 
town of Dalkeith, near one of those old castles 
which are so plentiful in that neighbourhood. 
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The old man had held the farm all his life, 
and all his family had been brought up to 
agriculture, with the exception of Ealph, whom 
they had sent to learn a more genteel busi- 
ness, as the old people expressed it. We were 
in a measure prepared for a very primitive 
menage, and set off in great spirits, in expec- 
tation of seeing a phase of life which we had 
not seen before. 

We never had the slightest notion of taking 
a conveyance for the journey of five or six 
miles, notwithstanding my past illness. Our 
young ladies then must have been stronger 
and hardier, surely, than those of the same 
class are now ; then we should have thought 
the enjoyment lost unless we walked. 
Anyway, that day we had no such fancies, 
but set off to walk through the beautiful 
country. 

It was a delightful day, and, as the girls 
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had come up to our house the night before, 
we started very early, as soon as Chisholm 
joined us. Our route lay for the most part 
through by-paths among the fields, and past 
the old house of Carberry, where the hapless 
Mary Stuart was finally taken by the Lords 
of the Congregation after her unfortunate 
marriage with Bothwell. We then gradually 
ascended to the top of the ridge which, to the 
westward, is crowned by what is called the 
Eoman Camp, a plantation, as far as I recol- 
lect, in the form of a parallelogram, but which 
we had not time to examine, though Patrick 
Chisholm was clearly full of information oh 
the subject. We, however, kept away to the 
south till we overlooked the beautiful valley 
of the Tyne, up which we had to go ere we 
reached our destination. 

It was a most delightful walk. The coun- 
try was in its greatest beauty, and the fields, 
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as yet green, gave the promise of a plentiful 
harvest. From every side of these pleasant 
lanes which we followed there came to 
us the fragrant smell of the new hay, and 
ever and anon we fell in with parties of 
haymakers. Here at a farm-steading, build- 
ing it up into large stacks, was a noisy com- 
pany of all sorts and all ages treading it firmly 
down, and romping to their heart's content ; 
there, again, in the fields, women and girls, 
with a few men and boys, were tedding the 
hay, as it is called in Lothian, spreading it 
out to dry, or gathering it into coils and 
ricks, or loading the long hay carts with it, to 
be conveyed to the farm-yard. 

All the houses we passed seemed deserted. 
All the people appeared to be out at the hay. 
Even the few road-side public-houses we 
passed had a more quiet and sleepy look than 
usual, as if all the more ordinary guests. 
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trampers and others, had been pressed into 
this service. The sight of such cheerful la- 
bour has always, I fancy, a beneficial effect 
on a person in a healthy state of mind, and I 
believe we were so affected by it that day. 
Then the view from the top of the ridge was 
so grand, so magnificent in its own way, with 
woods and rivers, and renowned historical 
places, and waving corn-fields, shut in by the 
Pentland Hills and the far-off shores of the 
Firth. Below us lay the pleasant little town 
of Dalkeith, with its palace and extensive 
wooded park ; further off the modern castle of 
Melville, and the old place of Lang Niddry, 
nearer at hand the Abbey of Newbattle, and 
the Castle of Dalhousie ; and still further 
to the south and west, Borthwick and Crich- 
ton strongholds, majestic even in their ruins, 
and famous in song and story. And there 
was Arthur Seat, with the ruins of Craig- 
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miliar, as it seemed, at its foot, and the old 
Castle of Edinburgh, clear and distinct against 
the sky to the west. 

It was a scene, once seen, never to be 
forgotten. We were all of us delighted — " de- 
lighted '* does not fully express to my mind 
what our feelings were, but it must do in 
place of a better word. On Susie the effect 
was electric. She did not speak then, but she 
became like one inspired, and her beautiful eyes 
glowed and sparkled as I have seldom in all 
my life seen eyes glow and sparkle. When 
she did find her voice, what she said was 
almost inaudible, and, while Patrick and I 
were pointing out to our companions the 
various places of note, and the sites of the 
towns and villages dimly revealed by the 
thin wreaths of smoke which hovered over 
them in the still air, Susie stood enraptured, 
utterly heedless, as it seemed, about such 
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sublunary things, being far too much taken 
up with the whole to care for such details. 
Yet the ruined castles and the Abbey of New- 
battle gave a new interest to the landscape, 
even to Susie's mind, and she turned rapidly 
when Ealph Erskine, who had come to meet 
us, pointed out those places, so famous of old, 
to her. The scenery, at once grand and 
lovely, derived additional charms to her from 
those hoary ruins, which spoke to her of days 
of chivalry and romance long gone by. But 
we had to tear ourselves away, grand though 
the landscape was. We had still a good way 
to go, and I am afraid that I had miscalcu- 
lated my strength, for by that time I was 
becoming sadly tired, and as desirous as I 
could well be to get to some place of rest. 

We had to go up the valley of the Tyne, 
just close above the southern banks of which 
was the home of our friend. The farmhouse 
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was situated on a high bank — much what the 
Americans call a bluff— just above the river. 
The only mode of crossing was by the primi- 
tive one of stepping-stones at one of the old 
fords, which were not, however, very formida- 
ble, though there was the risk of a ducking 
to anyone whose head became giddy, or whose 
foot might happen to be planted unsteadily 
on the smooth water-worn stones. With a 
little care and attention, however, we got our 
charges safely across. Ealph at once took 
charge of Susie, who had become singularly 
absent ever since we left the top of the ridge, 
and had answered poor Kalph in monosylla- 
bles, and as if at hap-hazard, when he tried to 
be as amiable as possible to her. I daresay 
he thought her a very strange girl. The 
stepping-stones put all right, however, and 
Susie was herself again as she jumped from 
one to the other, and we ascended, a 
VOL. III. E 
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merry group^ up the zig-zag path which led 
to the house, Ralph and Susie leading the 
way. That path was rather a severe pull for 
me, and I was heartily glad when we got 
into the house at last. 

The house of Mr. Erskine was an old one, 
of a very superior class to the houses of 
farmers of his standing in the countryside. 
It had been built originally as a jointure- 
house, or something of that kind, by a former 
laird, but the progress of civilization had 
caused the tenants, for whom it was origi- 
nally designed, to leave the lonely waterside 
and antique building for some other modem 
place, or for the pleasures of the town. 
Hence it had been converted into a farm- 
house, but the quaint old garden and orchard 
yet remained, to testify how much care and. 
thought had been bestowed on it in former 
times. The Erskines did not occupy the 
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whole house as a dwelling; it was far too 
large for their requirements. One end — ^per^- 
haps I should rather say wing — was used as a 
barn and store-house, and the remainder gave 
them superabundance of chambers stil], in 
theii' own opinion* There was an air of 
sluttish plenty about the whole steading. In 
the stackyards many ricks of com were still 
standing — ^a pretty sure sign that the farmer 
was not pressed for money. On the hough 
by the waterside we had passed a number of 
fine cows, and on one side of the court which 
led to the house was a large yard,* in which 
weie many cattle and pigs, while flocks of 
poultry were scattered everywhere about it. 
The -town — ^the hinds' cottages — was on the 
other side of the steep path, and the old 
house stood alone, lording it over all. 

I was very glad when we got under cover, 
for the day had become very hot, and 1 was 

E 2 
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beginning to feel my weakness — so much 
sOj that I could see for the last mile or so, 
especially as I panted up the hill, that Mary^ 
whose arm I had been constrained again to 
take, was becoming much concerned. We 
were received by Mrs. Erskine and her two 
daughters in a plain homely fashion, and 
conducted into a room, clearly the best one, 
from its stifihess and apparent want of use. 
Here I could sit and rest at any rate, though 
the seats were dreadfully uncomfortable. 
The girls went away under the charge of 
Ralph's sister ; the other sister produced the 
never-failing whiskey bottle, and, in addition, 
a large jug of rich fresh milk, with scones and 
oaten cakes and cheese. Whether you were 
joyous or sorrowful, too lazy, or too tired to 
do anything, or working heartily up to your 
greatest power, it was much the same then in 
Scotland, the bottle was the invariable remedy 
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for sorrow or fatigue, the increaser of your 
joy, the softener of your affliction. Not that 
these worthy people went to excess, far from 
that; but such were the common ideas of 
nearly all, rich and poor, at that time. Of 
course, to the very great surprise 'of Ralph's 
friends, and not a little to their annoyance, I 
declined the whiskey, in which Patrick and 
Ralph almost followed my example, and pre* 
ferred the simpler and more natural beverage. 
Wine was brought to tempt me, but I re- 
mained firm; and when the girls joined us 
again, I was glad to see that they soon set 
me right with our hostess. I heard the 
words "since his illness" used more than 
once, and though it was quite true that my 
illness had first set me on adopting this course, 
it was not illness which prevented me partak- 
ing with them that day. I was even then 
beginning to grow ashamed of that excuse, 
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though^ as yety in a strange house, I had not 
courage to say I acted on principle in the 
matter. I really believe old Mrs. Erskine 
thought at first I was offended at something, 
till Mary Leslie's whisper put it all right. 

I had no squeamishness about the other 
refreshments, and when a great bowl of curds 
and cream was brought in— especially for the 
girls— I did not fail to do justice to it. At 
first I was too wearied to give much heed 
either to our entertainers or the place in which 
we were entertained* It is unnecessary to 
say much about the Erskines. Ralph's mo* 
ther was a plain, homely, elderly person, with 
rather a cold, constrained manner, which, 
at first, chilled you, but after a little that 
feeling wore away, and you saw that it was 
only manner ; perhaps she had the idea that 
that was the most genteel way of receiving 
and treating her visitors. . 
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' The daughters were hearty buxom damsels, 
who, you could easily see, finely as they were 
dressed that day, were not afraid of dirt or 
dirty feet, and who were most assuredly 
better acquainted with the milking of cows, 
and the manufacture of butter and cheese, 
than with what are regarded as the more 
feminine accomplishments. They seemed 
nice enough girls, however, and were very 
comely and good-looking, if neither very 
handsome nor very beautiful, and doubtless, 
by-and-bye, as the wives of farmers, they 
would be invaluable to their husbands, and 
quite in their proper places. Our girls got very 
well on with them, which I was glad to see. 

The room we were in was a very large one, 
occupying the whole of one end of the lower 
part of the house, with the windows peculiarly 
arranged, as if the architect had been desirous 
to have as many openings as possible, and 
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yet to make the one neutralize the other. 
There had been five wmdows originally in the 
apartment, but strict window-tax surveyors 
had caused two of these to be built up. Of the . 
remaining three, there was one at either end 
and one at the comer, which looked westward 
up the Tyne. I did not wonder, when I' 
looked out of this window, that they had kept 
it open, for the wooded banks of the Tyne, 
and the old castle of Crichton, were in full 
view. But then the effect of these cross 
lights was very puzzling. At table, during 
dinner, I could scarcely make out the faces of 
either the master or mistress, as they sat with 
their backs to the light ; and about sunset, 
when the windows, north and south, were in 
gloom, the sun shone full into the other, throw- 
ing a vivid patch of light across the carpet, 
while leaving the corners in deep shadow by 
the contrast. 
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The furnitore was old and substantial, very 
plain and of country make. They did not 
patronise cushions on the chairs at the Mains 
— the latter were of simple beech-wood, dark 
with age, and polished till they shone again. 
The only modem article was a sofa, appro- 
priated to me, which, though it professed 
to be stuffed with hair, and was covered with 
hair-cloth, was as hard, I fancied, as any 
wooden seat of them all. The tables were 
the chief pieces of furniture in the room, 
large, massive, and heavy, as was the one 
which stood in the centre — and you could 
see, from the other two which stood at the 
side, that it could be made much larger still. 
I don't know what induced my countrymen to 
be so ambitious of such monsters, but I am 
sure that, at that time, they seemed to fancy 
a dining-table large, and out of all proportion 
to the room in which it was to be placed, a 
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sort of sine qua noriy though they might not 
require it of its full size twice in a life-time. 

When Mr. Erskine and his sons returned 
from the field, where they had been busy 
with the hay, we dined, and dined well. Mrs. 
Erskine seemed perfectly to . know how to 
treat guests in this important particular ; and 
she set before us a dinner which, if it had 
fault at all, erred only on the side of being 
too abundant and profuse. Of course after 
dinner the toddy made its appearance, and as 
I did not participate, as soon as I saw the 
girls go away into the quaint old garden, I 
followed them, leaving the rest at their pota- 
tions, which were moderate enough, I must 
say. I joined the girls, and we luxuriated in 
that quaint old garden, full of old-fashioned, 
sweet-smelling flowers, which, if not so gor- 
geous in their colours, nor perhaps so grace- 
ful in their forms, and certainly not so rare as 
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many of the favourites of the present day, 
yet beat these latter hollow in the matter of 
fragrance. The garden was a large one, and 
mostly planted with vegetables ; but all the 
borders were filled with flowers, and at a spot 
in the centre, where stood an antique sun-dial, 
which was approached on every side by walks, 
there was a perfect series of these beds, 
radiatirtg towards every part of the compass, 
filled with the fragrant shrubs and flowers 
which had been fashionable when it was first 
laid out. 

The Erskine girls had strayed away with 
Menie to show something to her. Susie was 
by herself, walking along another path, as if 
in a reverie ; and Mary Leslie and I were 
left alone beside the silent monitor, across 
whose disc the shadow was quickly passing. 
I don't know whether it was the idea thus 
suggested, that 
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*^ Time is winging us away,^* 

or not, which came to my miud with extra 
force at that time^ but it is certain that I then 
spoke to Mary as I had never spoken to her 
before. I began by saying that I should 
require to be in harness again soon^ as I 
was getting strong quite fast. I fancy now 
that at first I only meant to ask her about 
Menie and Patrick Chisholm; but whatever 
my first intention was, I diverged from it at 
once, and plunged in medicts resj and, instead 
of inquiring about how things stood with the 
others, I began to state my own case, to plead 
my own cause, and to inquire how it was 
likely to stand with myself. We remained 
there undisturbed for a long time, standing 
side by side, and hanging over that old sun- 
dial. All the speaking for the time was 
on my side, it is true; but Mary listened, 
sighed now and again, and did not seek to 
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withdraw her hand from me. I would have 
been better pleased to have had an answer 
direct ; but a glance of her eyes, a pressure 
of her hand, and the sight of her agitated, ex- 
pressive face, which clearly did not say no, 
was what I was forced to content myself with 
for the time. The noise of the garden door 

m 

closing startled us both, and we had to con- 
ceal our emotions for the time. 

It was Ealph and Chisholm, accompanied 
by the old man, who had entered. Mr. 
Erskine was going to take us up to the old 
castle, of which he had the charge, taking 
care of it by making the old keep a fold 
for his cattle, at least at times. I do not re- 
member much about the ruin, nor even about 
its situation, both Mary and I were too busy 
thinking of the foundation of a new house^ to 
care much for the ruins of an old one that 
day. All I remember about it was the enor- 
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moos thickness of the walls, the dreadful 
filthiness of the interior of the keep, and a 
peculiar moulding, which seemed to run round 
the old tower, fashioned like a cable, with 
three well cut strands, as if to bind the whole 
together. 

When it was time for us to go away, the 
Erskines would insist, in compassion for my 
weakness, on sending a cart, at least part of 
the way, with us. I was by no means averse 
to this, for it would have been a hard trial to 
walk the whole way ; and, besides, I should 
have Mary beside me, and perhaps we might 
be able to renew our interrupted conversa* 
tion. And so it did come to pass. Our 
driver, one of the stalwart brothers of Ralph, 
walked along with Menie and Chisholm — I 
daresay they did not thank him for it very 
much either — while Ralph followed with 
Susie. So I had an opportunity of speaking 
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quietly to Mary again ; and I did, and even 
under the very eyes, as it were, of our com- 
panions, I heard the confession I so much 
longed to hear, and we went home plighted to 
each other. We hoth of us knew well that it 
might he years before anything further would 
take place between us, but we were neither 
frightened nor dismayed at that. Mary knew 
my past errors, knew my present resolutions. 
I had not concealed from her that I fully 
expected to have a hard struggle, and to pass 
through a long probation, before I should 
fully regain my original standing-ground. She 
knew all that, she was prepared for all that, 
and yet the dear girl gave me her hand and 
her promise, knowing it all. 

We reached home in decent time, and, just 
as if Chisholm and Menie had come to a 
like agreement, or as if he thought it full 
time to speak out, he asked me, as we were 
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parting, to meet him next day on the road to 
Enrol, as he had something to consult 
me about. Poor fellow, he blushed dread- 
fully as he made the request; and when 
I smiled — I daresay consciously — he blushed 
more and more. But that only made his 
handsome face all the handsomer in my eyes. 
Had it not been for this request of Chisholm's, 
I believe I should have taken my mother into 
my confidence that very night; but, as I 
might have something more of the same kind 
to do, or, at least, assist in doing, on the 
morrow, I resolved to put it off till then. 

I don't think Mary was so long in having 
a confidant, for as soon as Menie came into 
the parlour, where I was sitting alone in the 
gloaming, she came up to me, and kissed me 
without saying a word, but all the night 
through she was continually hovering about 
m^, and making much of me, as if I had just 
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done some very great thing which delighted 
her mightily, or was desirous to conciliate or 
propitiate me, for some special reason or other. 
Perhaps there was a good deal of both 
of these motives in Menie's behaviour that 
night. 
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CHAPTER V. 

I don't know whether Menie was entirely dis- 
interested in the attentions she bestowed on 
me that night ; I would hardly like to say — I 
daresay there were various motives at work 
in her mind. I was quite assured that Mary 
Leslie had told her what had come to pass 
that afternoon between herself and me, and 
that Menie greatly rejoiced thereat; and I 
have almost as little doubt that Patrick and 
herself had quite agreed upon the propriety of 
taking me into their confidence. So that very 
likely I owed Menie's demonstrations quite as 
much to the one affair as to the other. Any- 
way it was very pleasant to me. 
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The only one of the household I spoke to 
that night ahout this momentous concern was 
my sister Susie. The dear lassie had been 
highly delighted and interested in all that she 
had seen^ and was busy writing for a long 
time after she came home. I do not know 
but that she kept a journal in those days. 
Howevfer, she came out to the garden when I 
called to her. I fear I should have been 
better pleased to have had Mary as my com- 
panion, but Mary, ever since we had come 
home, would hardly lift her eyes to mine, and 
my mother had her engaged about some 
trifling thing which anybody could have done, 
which was made the excuse for the moment, 
and I required some one to whom I could 
speak. I was too full of happiness to keep it 
all to myself. We had no sun-dial in our 
garden. I never had perceived the want of it 
before, but I did so now, after the experience 
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of the afternoon. Susie and I, however, walked 
up and down under the shadow of the lilac 
bushes, and there I told her what I had 
that day ventured to do. Susie was greatly 
pleased. Mary Leslie had become so much one 
of the family, they all knew her character and 
disposition so well, that no one I could have 
introduced to them would have met with such 
a reception. Susie assured me of the plea- 
sure it would give my mother, who had always 
feared that I should fall in with some English 
gilpy, who would geek at and scorn the homely 
fashions of our fatherland. They would not 
need to be afraid of anything of the kind now, 
our homely fashions having in a great measure 
departed since the railway crossed the Tweed. 
I can't say that I joined altogether in the 
idea, but then my mother, and indeed all our 
people, were very greatly prejudiced, being 
Scottish to the backbone. Fortified therefore 
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with Susie's hearty approval, and relieved 
somewhat by having told my story to one of 
the family, I began to think what next I had 
to do. 

For not only had I my own parents to 
inform, but I must go and see Mary's father 
also— her mother had now been dead some 
years — and the ladies at Meadowside. Though 
the idea of our marriage must be postponed 
indefinitely, I fancied it would be dishonour- 
able to have the plighted troth of Mary Leslie, 
and yet to leave her friends in ignorance of 
if. But then arose the question, how was I 
to do it? I had cut out for myself some 
peculiarly nice and delicate work, I could see, 
for the few days longer I should have to 
remain in Scotland. Yet in any circum- 
stances it behoved to be done. '^ Sufficient 
for the day is the evil thereof,'' was the con- 
clusion to which at last I came, and I resolved 
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just to go forward as I best could, and in the 
meantime to yield myself to the delight of 
assured hope — ^if I was able. 

The next morning I went down with Mary 
and Menie very nearly to Errol. Chisholm 
did not make his appearance to meet them as 
usual, nor did Menie seem to expect he would. 
Of course I could have no particular conver- 
sation with Mary, such as I at least would 
have liked, but we had agreed that I should 
come down for her in the afternoon, and that 
promised to make amends for the loss of her 
company the previous night. Menie looked 
very conscious, and somewhat agitated, when 
she parted with me, and gave me an imploring 
glance, at which I was unfeeling enough to 
be almost inclined to laugh; but it was no 
laughing matter with her, dear girl, for 
though Patrick was unexceptional in every 
way, his higher station, his father's wealth 
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and position in the town, and what his sisters 
might do, what they might think, even if 
they said nothing against such a marriage, 
were matters for grave consideration; and 
Menie knew well that, though we young people 
might laugh at the old-fashioned notions and 
old world pride of our parents in regard to 
such things, yet these tiotions and that pride 
would be called into action forthwith, if 
anything like slight or opposition, however 
momentary, was shown to their daughter. 

I met Chisholm at the time and place 
appointed. I had been thinking a great deal 
about Menie's imploring look, and there was 
no laughing in my head when I saw him com- 
ing up the hill. Poor fellow ! he seemed 
sadly flustered, lawyer as he was; he did 
not appear to have acquired, at least for 
such an occasion as this, the cool imper- 
turbability by which his profession is said to 
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be distinguished, for which at least they get 
credit. He was just as much at a loss now 
to begin — after he had gone over the usual 
commonplaces — as if he had been quite an 
ordinary fellow like myself. So true is it 
that— 

*^ One touch of nature makes the whole world kinJ* 

At last I began to bint that I fancied he 
had had something special to say, which at 
first only increased his discomposure. But 
at last, with a dash, as it were, he leaped 
into the middle of his subject, by asking me 
how I should be pleased to call him brother. 

" Very well, Patrick," I answered — " very 
well. I should like no one better, if all other 
things were suitable." 

I daresay I spoke Somewhat gravely, and 
perhaps with some constraint in my voice, for 
he burst out — 
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" Man, Andrew, I've been wishing to speak 
to you ever since you came home, but I've 
always been hindered till now. You know 
very well what I mean — don't you, Andrew?" 

" Why, I fancy I can give a good guess, 
Chisholm." 

"Tou see, it's just this. I've been ac- 
quainted with your sister Menie two years 
now; and from the first time I saw her I 
liked her, and that liking has gone on day by 
day, growing stronger and stronger, till some 
months ago I must needs speak to her, or go 
away altogether. I did speak, and she did 
not say me nay. On the contrary, she liked 
me quite as much as I liked her, she confess- 
ed ; but I was not to speak of it to anyone 
for a time. I — ^who would have liked to pro- 
claim my love for her from the housetops at 
first, so oveijoyed was I with what she had 
said — came into her way of thinking at last, 
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and we resolved to. wait till I had fairly be- 
come a partner with Dalziel, Nivieson, and 
Blair. The deed was executed only the day 
before yesterday. Yesterday she gave me 
leave to speak to you, and your mother, if you 
advised that." 

"Yes; but, Patrick, the greatest thing 
with all of us will not be that, though there 
is no doubt your being in an independent 
position and business, is a very important 
one, too. What our people will want to be 
sure of is, what your father and friends may 
think about it. As for yourself, there's not one 
of us all but will be oveijoyed to have you so 
closely connected with us. But the old peo- 
ple have a strong pride of their own, and they 
will never consent that Menie should go into 
a family where she is not heartily made wel- 
come." 

'^ Ah ! I had an idea of that, too ; but. 
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man, Andrew, you don't know my people. 
My father has over and over again charged 
me to make my own choice, and that money 
should be the item of least importance in 
my thoughts ; and my sisters, Menie knows 
them well, and loves them, as everybody must 
do who becomes acquainted with them. Well, 
what do they say ? They actually point Menie 
out to me as the very pattern of womanliness, 
and that is the highest praise they can give, 
or do give, to any one. Besides, my sister 
Jane already knows all about it, and approves 
highly/' 

He grasped my hand, and shook it warmly. 
Indeed my doubts and fears melted away as 
he went on, which he did at great length, in 
a somewhat rhapsodical fashion, I must con- 
fess. Of his own family's approval he seem- 
ed perfectly certain. Indeed, as I found out 
afterwards, his word in most cases was law in 
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that household. He was an only son, and the 
youngest child hy many years ; and from his 
mother's death, whom he had never known, 
poor fellow ! he had been the plaything and 
pet of his sisters, and very nearly the idol of 
his father^ How Patrick escaped being ir- 
retrievably spoiled passes my comprehension, 
if it was not from his own fine temper and 
natural good disposition. Yet, made much 
of, and petted, and indulged at home, as he 
had been, he had grown up a fine, manly, 
sensible fellow. At school he had the cha- 
racter of being frank, and bold, and gene- 
rous, and the outcome did not belie the seed- 
time. 

When we got a little more composed, and 

had come back to sublunary things again, I 
said, 

" Will you go up to the house now, and 
see my mother ?" 
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" Well, perhaps I ought — ^but I don't know. 
I thought, if you would mention it to her, I 
could come up with Menie at night, and get 
it over. I might help to keep Menie up, you 
know, and she'll be very timorous, Tm quite 
sure of that." 

^* Perhaps that may he necessary, too, 
Patrick, only my mother will be anxious to 
hear from yourself what you have been tell- 
ing me about your friends. You needn't fear 
any obstacle from our people, if your own 
friends are pleased. But that will be the 
question of questions with my father and her." 

"Well," he answered, after a short pause, 
" I could easily get my father to drive up — 
he can't walk so far now — but he could drive 
up well enough. Would that do any good, 
Andrew, do you think ?" 

"A great deal, if he heartily approves; 
but I don't think that'll be necessary just yet 
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Only you go and tell him and your sisters, 
and I'll go and prepare my mother for your 
coming at night ; and, Patrick, I'll have some- 
thing else to tell her of the same kind at the 
same time." 

He eagerly asked what that could be, for 
he had been too much engrossed with his own 
love-making to heed or pay attention to what 
other people close to him were about. I told 
him how it had fared with me, and that I had 
put oflF telling my mother of my success last 
night, simply because I fully expected to have 
another statement to make to-day. Patrick 
laughed — ^he was gay enough now, and yet 
was surprised at what he called my prompti- 
tude, and yet more surprised at my dilatori- 
ness; when I told him that I had known Mary 
so many years, and been in love with her, 
too, all the time. In the circumstances in 
which he had been bred, such a delay for 
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years would have been unbearable — he did 
not know the self-denial poor men's sons must 
needs exercise, when they enter in life a 
little above the apparent means of the family. 

^^ To mak the crown a pound, 
My Jamie went to sea,^' 

is very beautiful and touching in a romantic 
ballad ; but Patrick had no idea of how often 
such things were done by lads of my own 
class. As little could he realise the prospect 
before Mary Leslie and myself, which we looked 
at steadily, of waiting for years before our 
onion could take place. 

We had been walking about in a grand old 
avenue, which was almost the only remnant 
of what had been a magnificent park, but 
now was only a lonely road by the side of a 
field waving with grain, where once deer had 
gambolled. The time had flown rapidly by, 
and Patrick must go, if he wished to have a 
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full dislosure mth his own people^ and learn 
their thoughts. We parted as brothers might 
do, with the promise of meeting at night; 
and I set off home as his ambassador, to plead 
his cause with my mother, and to receive, 
as I fully expected, her congratulations on 
my own good fortune, when I told her my 
story. 

I was not disappointed. Susie was right ; 
my mother was overjoyed to hear about Mary 
Leslie and myself — it was so thoroughly suit- 
able, she said, every way. But she shook her 
head somewhat seriously at the prospect of 
the long time that might elapse — she did not 
like such engagements, and would far rather 
have seen me married as soon as I was 
fairly established in the counting-house again, 
even though my salary was not so large, than 
that we should delay till the fire of youth had 
waned, and I had perhaps advanced a step or 
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two in the world. Of course I was very well 
content that this should be the case, but yet 
I could not hope for such a settlement, till 
my character was re-established, and the firm 
could place as an implicit confidence in me 
as if I had never gone astray. I did not, 
however, say anything to my mother of my 
purpose just then, but turned to what Chis- 
holm had been telling me, and what he had 
commissioned me to say to her. 

I don't think my mother was altogether 
taken by surprise, yet it startled her a good 
deal, coming in the way and at the time it 
did. I found that her feeling on the matter 
was just what I had told him. So far as 
Patrick himself was concerned, it was all 
right, but Menie must be guarded against the 
presumed hauteur of his family, and their 
hearty cordial welcome would alone induce 
my mother to sanction the proposal he had 
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made. I told her all he had said to me about 
his father and his sisters ; but what had 
satisfied me only partly couvinced her, my 
mother being very jealous about her dear 
bairn's future. Once assured of the senti- 
ments of the Chisholm family towards Menie, 
her jealous pride would be disarmed, and she 
would joyfully receive Patrick as a son. 

Patrick had paid assiduous court to my 
mother during those numerous visits which he 
had paid to me, and he had been most suc- 
cessful with her. Now all her sympathies 
were with him, and her own liking for him 
pled much more powerfully in his favour than 
anything I could have said would have done. 
But she took her stand on this — Menie, with 
her will, should never enter a family where 
she would be condescended to, or looked 
down upon; it would be better, far, my mother 
said, that she should have a sore heart for a 
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time, than be humiliated or scorned all her 
days. Perhaps my mother was right, very 
possibly. I felt something of the kind, so far 
as Menie was concerned, but I know that I 
would have resented hotly any such idea as 
that Mary Leslie should ever have a sore 
heart from such a cause, or that any friend in 
the world should dare to imagine that he was 
conferring a favour by condescending to my 
wife. 

Quite early in the afternoon I went down 
for Mary, and we had a long, delightful walk 
home, through the fields, by the farthest and 
most secluded ways. We made up then, in 
part, for the constraint we had imposed on 
ourselves before, and were able to pour out 
all that was in our hearts to each other. 
It is not worth while noting what we 
said — it was interesting to ourselves in the 
highest degree, but I don't think it would 
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be SO to others. When we arrived at home, 
my mother — a singularly undemonstrative 
person at all times — took Mary into her arms, 
and kissed her again and again ; and Mary, 
I fancy, at once felt herself admitted and 
adopted by that kindly nature into a new re- 
lationship. Mary had always been a favourite, 
but she was received now as a daughter, and 
my mother thus put her imprimatur upon the 
new status ; though I verily believe she had 
loved Mary as much as she could ever do 
before that time. Susie was enthusiastic, 
and led Mary off, after awhile, in triumph, 
to rejoice over her. 

The evening was pretty far spent when 
the other couple made their appearance. All 
the rest of us stole out into the garden as 
they came in to my mother. I could see that 
Menie was very timid and fearful, though 
Patrick was a good deal excited, though 
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trying to look bold and courageous. But it 
was not till a good long time afterwards that 
I beard how they got on in that interview. 
When it was growing dark, Patrick came out 
to me. Mary and I had been watching the 
glowing clouds, gradually paling as the sun 
sank further and further behind the hills in 
the north-west quarter, and we at the same 
time had been so rapt in each other that we 
had not heeded the fleeting time. Indeed, it 
was with something of a guilty feeling that 
we started when Patrick came hurriedly to 
seek us. Menie wanted Mary, he said, as he 
shook hands warmly with her, and then with 
me; and Mary hastened away, leaving us 
alone. Poor Susie, finding herself one too 
many with Mary and me, had withdrawn long 
before. I needed no words from Patrick to 
tell me how he had sped. His face was 
radiant^ he seemed to tread on air, and I 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Having thus got over those — ^to us — most im- 
portant affairs, I went down with Mary to 
£rrol the next morning, leaving Chisholm and 
Menie to follow, for a wonder ; for Menie was 
the head of the business, and always most at- 
tentive to it. 

When I had seen Mary into the shop, I 
set off on the top of the coach to Edin- 
burgh. I could not rest till I had got 
all done that I could at present do in this 
great matter, and had obtained the approval 
of our friends at Meadowside, and of my 
Mary's father. 
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Moreover, the time when I must go back 
to Liverpool was very rapidly drawing near. I 
was quite recovered now. Each day found 
me stronger, my cheek was becoming 
brown as a berry, and altogether, mentally 
and physically, I was a better man than I 
had been for years. I felt that I was quite 
able for my work, and that it would not be 
honest on my part to delay much longer, how- 
ever pleasant it might be to stay here. Both 
Mary and myself had made up our minds to 
that ; so the more need for a speedy settle- 
ment of this weighty affair. 

Miss Grahame and Miss Bums were both 
exceedingly well pleased to hear of my 
good fortune, I believe they had speculated 
for long on that very subject — perhaps from 
the far-off time when they saw Mary and me 
become so intimate. I daresay they gave 
themselves credit for having brought us to- 
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gether. To their kindly hearts it seemed a 
match most suitable in every respect ; we 
were in temper, character, station, and age 
so much alike. I thought Miss Burns looked 
a little sadder and more careworn than I had 
ever noticed before. I had not seen her, it is 
true, for a long time/ and it might just be the 
change which comes over people naturally, 
but, knowing what I did, I thought there was 
another cause for it than merely time. She 
left the room after a little while, and Miss 
Grahame came close up to me, and began to 
question me more particularly about Mr. 
Hope. I went over all the story again ; told 
her all I had heard from him, and what I had 
seen. Her niece, she said, after she had 
asked if I remarked any change in her ap- 
pearance, had been drooping every day more 
and more since the fact that her former lover 
was a cruelly wronged man had been estab- 
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lished. At first she had been overjoyed that 
his name and memory were freed from stain, 
and his character redeemed from the foul 
blemish which had lain upon it for years — ^for 
that reason she was still glad ; but there were 
clearly other thoughts at work in her mind 
which produced an habitual brooding sadness. 
Miss Bums knew nothing of my supposed 
discovery as yet, and Miss Grahame said, she 
never should, unless Sandy came home, or 
something else should happen which made it 
imperative to tell her. 

I asked if she had taken any steps to com- 
municate with him, and if the baronet knew 
what I suspected. She said she had told him 
the terrible story, and that he, remembering 
the peculiar temper of his brother, had been 
sadly at a loss what to do — how they 
could best get at him — and greatly wished 
to see me. I felt much relieved when I 
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heard this, for I had feared that the only effect 
a letter, however kind and affectionate, would 
have upon Hope, would be to drive him to 
the last extremity. I told Miss Grahame so, 
and that I fancied the only way to reach his 
heart effectively was by personal intercouse. 
I volunteered to take any letters they might 
choose to send, and to watch for a fitting op- 
portunity of giving them to him; while I com- 
bated with all my power the fatal doctrine of 
its being too late. 

Miss Grahame told me that the worldly 
circumstances of Sir William Soulis had en- 
tirely changed, partly by the conviction of the 
true forger, who had been his man of busi- 
ness — ^his " doer," as it is called in Scotland 
— who had, in truth, done for Sir William, 
but whose falsifications, cheatings, and over- 
charges having been exposed from his own 
books, the baronet had been compensated from 
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the convict's estate, and partly by the return of 
certain estates into the family from another 
branch which had become extinct. She gave 
me his address in a good street near Charlotte 
Square, but told me to come back to dinner, 
when I should be most likely to see him if I 
failed to do so before. 

As to Mary Leslie's father. Miss Grahame 
did not anticipate that he would have any ob- 
jections to me or my suit either — Mary had 
in a measure been made over to and adopted 
by herself. Still she thought it right that 1 
should see him. Mr. Leslie had, it appeared, 
married again, though neither Mary nor any 
of our people had mentioned it to me. Per- 
haps it was the wisest thing he could have 
done, but Miss Grahame did not think so, when 
she told me the old fool had married a young 
quean hardly as old as Mary, a marriage 
which had banished all the first family from 
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the house. However, even if it was only a 
matter of form, it was necessary to ob- 
serve it, and on the Sunday night I went 
away for that purpose to the old street in 
Newington, whither long ago I used to escort 
Mary. 

Mr. Leslie had retired from business, and 
now lived in the old street, but much 
further out, on the very outskirts of the town. 
He was at home, a hale old man, but more 
faded than I expected would have been the 
case with him. He did not recognize me, 
and it was only when I recalled to his remem- 
brance the stripling whose father he had 
known so long, that he recollected who I was. 
I had no time to delay, and yet I felt at as 
great a loss for words as Chisholm had done 
the previous day. I did, however, at last 
manage to tell him the cause of my visit, and 
place before him my petition. He said that for 
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long his children had acted for themselves, 
and, though Mary was the most dutiful of 
them all, even she had done so too, and there- 
fore she must in this case just do the same. 
He had no fault to find with me — ^f ar from that; 
and my present salary and future prospects 
were far superior to what his had been when 
he was married. I noticed that he kept his 
eyes fixed nervously on the door as he spoke, 
as if he feared to be interrupted; and, when 
a step was heard in the passage without, he 
hurriedly said that I was to give Mary his 
blessing, as he fully approved of what she 
had done. 

The door opened as he finished, and an 
over-dressed, large, and buxom woman of 
five-and-twenty entered. She was as clearly 
out of place in that parlour, plain though it 
was, as she was unsuitable for the old man in 
point of years. Mr. Leslie was a well-bred 
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man ; this woman, his new wife, was evidently 
of the most vulgar class. 

Vulgarity is, by no means, necessarily a 
characteristic of the poor ; I, for one, don't 
think it is. I fancy you will find it more 
frequently among those who are removed a 
good way from poverty. There are vulgar 
people in every class, and this new Mrs. Les- 
lie was one of the most intensely vulgar people 
I have ever seen. I did not wonder at Miss 
Grahame's strong expression when I saw her. 
However, after the first salutations were over — 
for Mr. Leslie punctiliously introduced me as 
the son of an old friend — 1 could not help 
being struck with the cowed look of the old 
man. A complete change came upon him, as if 
in this presence he had no will of his own, 
nor voice save as she pleased. Yet she spoke 
in a soft, sleepy tone, and one would hardly 
have fancied, to use an old phrase, ^^that 
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she had enough of the devil in her to keep 
the devil out." I very soon rose and went 
away^ a good deal distressed to see the state 
of thraldom in which the old man was held, 
and yet pleased that he had given me, though 
so hurriedly, such a comforting message to 
Mary — ^for so I well knew she would esteem 
it. 

Sir William Soulis was not at home, 
and, having some time to spare, I went 
round by the old shop in the Lawnmarket, 
to see what was going on there. I hardly 
knew it. Mr. Chapman had been altering it 
again, and adding another shop to the old 
one. Within there was every appearance of 
a great business being carried on, though it 
was a slack time just when I called. The 
change in the shopmen was quite as great as 
in the outside appearance. Most of my old 
neighbours had gone away, Mr. Foreman 
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had commenced business for himself, and I 
found ray old plague Davies in charge. He 
welcomed me with great apparent heartiness. 
A visitor from Liverpool, who was in one of 
the greatest mercantile houses in the world, 
coming to see him was quite an event, about 
which he would speak boastfully afterwards. 
He was well acquainted with my fortune in 
Liverpool, and even knew that I had been 
very ill ; and he confessed that he had ob- 
tained his information from Miss Grahame, 
who he said was always very willing to speak 
about me. 

As it was only curiosity which had taken 
me to the Lawnmarket, and those I cared to 
see having left it, I did not stay long ; but 
leaving a message for Mr. Chapman, I went 

away. 

At dinner at Meadowside I found Sir Wil- 
tiam Soulis, looking much the same as ever, 
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only that he had got rid of his i^abby dress, 
and that there was an expression of more 
care and thoughtfulness in his eyes than I 
had ever noticed before. After dinner — I 
observed with great pleasure that he seemed 
to have discarded spirits now altogether, and 
merely took a single glass of wine — we had a 
kng conversation about Mr. Hope. Even 
that name was, to Miss Grahame and the 
baronet, a confirmation that be was the long 
lost Sandy. His mother^s maiden name had 
been Hope. Neither of them had any doubt, 
indeed, that I had fallen upon the right 
person, and Sir William was very thankful 
that even such a possibility of reclaiming 
the wanderer, feeble though it was, still 
remained. 

At my strong entreaty, they agreed to take 
no step till I had got back to Liverpool, and 
written a letter descriptive of the frame of mind 

h2 
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in which I found him. If I thought it favour- 
able, I was to give him letters from them both, 
which Sir William would follow up in person in- 
stantly. I did not conceal from them what my f eare 
were ; and, indeed, I could not, for the fatal 
words were ever coming back into my mind, 
and I could not forget the tone in which they 
had been spoken, and the agony upon the 
face of him who said them was plain before 
me. I did not tell them all the length that 
my fears went — I had not the heart to do 
that ; but I had dreaded all along, since Miss 
Grahame had spoken of writing to him, that 
he might be driven to commit some desperate 
action rather than bring his dissipation, and 
the wreck which his dissipation had made 
of him, before them. 

They agreed with me, and I went away. I 
who had such good cause for hopeful, joyous 
anticipations, in regard to my own dearest 
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intere^ts^ went away from Meadowside sad- 
dened and sorrowful in spirit. At Meadow- 
side there had been, all the time I had known 
these ladies, the constant remembrance of a 
great sorrow, which time had so far covered 
over. Now how keenly and bitterly it had 
been revived ! Had I brought definite news 
of Mr. Hope's death, I do not think it would 
have grieved them so much as the news I did 
bring — ^that he whom they had loved so long, 
so tenderly, and so unfalteringly, had become 
a waif, a wreck, in the terrible sea of dissipa- 
tion, constant and habitual. 

But before I reached Errol my sorrowful 
feelings were dispelled, and every cloud dis- 
appeared, as Mary Leslie and I walked up the 
hill together towards home. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

During all this time that I had been so happy 
at home, and while I had daily been pro- 
gressing in recovered health and strength, I 
had been in weekly communication with Mr. 
Barton. He did not hurry my return, but 
after I had written that I was so strong 
again that I thought I was able to recom- 
mence my duties — I had done this the day 
before I spoke to Mary Leslie — I had a letter 
in answer one morning, saying he was very 
glad that it was the case, as Mr. Frank Os- 
wald was going away to London, to establish 
a branch of the business there, and was to 
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take some of the more experienced clerks 
with him, so that the sooner I returned the 
better. I don't know whether I felt more 
glad or sorry at this. It opened, it is true, 
the nearer prospect of advancement to me ; 
but then it separated me from Mary, in the 
very first and most delightful period of our 
affections. It awoke us from our pleasant 
day-dreams to the sterner realities of life. 
However, the sooner I could make good my 
footing in a settled position, with a decent 
income, the sooner I should be able to call 
Mary mine. So perhaps the desire to be 
once more in harness, to recover my good 
name, and to push onward for Mary, was the 
predominant feeling, painful as the separation 
would be to us both. 

I sent . off a note to Miss Grahame at once, 
and mentioned the day on which I must go 
away. Then I went to Errol to tell Mary and 
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Menie, while my mother began at once to 
prepare for my departure. The Misses Chis- 
holm had called on my mother while I was in 
Edinburgh, and pleased her much. She told 
me they were just as frank as Patrick him- 
self, and that a weighty load had been re- 
moved from her mind. She had no fear or 
hesitation now about Menie entering that 
family, since not only ''did , all the members 
approve, but really were anxious that the 
marriage should take place without delay. 

My mother had, moreover, accepted for the 
girls and me an invitation to dine with the 
Chisholms that day. She could not go herself, 
nor could my father, but she thought Susie 
and I — if Susie would go — would be good 
representatives of the family. But in these 
matters Susie had a will of her own, and she 
did not feel inclined to go. Perhaps Susie 
was beginning to perceive that, dearly as we 
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loved her, at present she was not uufre- 
quently rather in the way, both with Menie 
and me. 

I went away myself, therefore, not in the 
highest spirits, I must confess, but yet with 
a sort of excited feeling which was not un- 
pleasant. I believe the most love-sick youth 
in the country would have felt much the 
same, however trying the hour of parting 
might be, if he had had the like prospects 
before him. To one who loves truly and 
sincerely — ^which I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that I did — the hope of winning a home 
for the loved one is a capital stimulus to 
greater exertions, harder and more persevering 
labours, than ever undergone before ; and if 
to that there be added a desire, such as pos- 
sessed me, of retrieving my character, of 
proving in the face of all, and to the satisfac- 
tion of all, that though I had fallen grievously 
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I was not content to grovel in the dust, or to 
stick in the mire. Thus excited by the hope 
of accomplishing two separate things, I was 
very eager to begin. 

My story made botli Mary and Menie some- 
what sorrowful for the time. It was hard to 
part so soon for an indefinite period, and then 
Menie thouffht she needed mv countenance 
and support more than ever just then. How- 
ever, we had all been calculating before this 
day that the time when I should depart was 
close at hand, and soon returned to our 
usual cheerfulness. The girls were both of 
them a good deal flurried at the idea of 
dining with the Chisholms, Menie particu- 
larly so ; and little wonder, I fancied. She 
knew the sisters very well, but had never seen 
Patrick's father ; and Menie, albeit usually so 
sedate and quiet, could not this day settle 
to do anything, and would most willingly 
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have put off to another occasion the formal 
introduction with which she was threatened. 
But Patrick and his sisters would take 
no denial, and admit of no excuse ; so, with 
a trembling heart, she was preparing to go. 
Leaving them to their preparations, which 
gave them a little more concern than usual 
—for dinner parties were rather extraordi- 
nary affairs with us, and this one superlatively 
so— I went away through the town. I wanted 
to see Patrick, yet did not wish to call for 
him at the house. I had not much to say to 
him, but I felt so much out of sorts, that I 
was glad to obtain such a companion while 
the girls were engaged. 

Reaching our old playground on the river 
bank, I found him walking up and down the 
green with another old schoolfellow, now a 
doctor in the town. They were criticizing 
the boys at play, the place being still devoted 
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to its old purpose, though our old school-room 
had been sadly desecrated. It is wonderful 
how we all cling to old times and old things 
and old notions. Neither of those two men 
would for a moment allow that the boys we 
saw playing at our famous old game of shinty 
were at all equal to what we had been in 
our day. I have found this feeling every- 
where, and among people of every age 
and class, and we were all quite prone 
to 

** . . . moralise on the decay 
Of Scottish strength in modem day/* 

Perhaps it is quite natural. As it is so uni- 
versal, I feel sure it must be so. I soon laid 
hold of Patrick, and we had a long walk to- 
gether. I told him of my approaching de- 
parture, and then we soon diverged to those 
dearer themes which were specially so inter- 
esting to us both. 
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We dined with the Chisholms in the after^ 
noon. They lived in a large house on the 
banks of the Errol^ in the outskirts of the 
town. I was much pleased with all of them, 
both the father and the sisters. The latter 
were not very young — I should say that the 
one Patrick called his youngest sister, Jane, 
was from eight to ten years older than him- 
self ; but they seemed nice, quiet, kindly 
ladies, and made a great deal of Menie, poor 
lassie ! 

Though I have little doubt but that Menie 
was greatly pleased, I could see that she 
was much put about at the same time. Mr. 
Chisholm, after an old-world manner, took 
her fairly into his arms, and kissed her, say- 
ing, " God bless you, my dear lassie !" and 
led her off to dinner triumphantly, leaving 
Patrick and me to escort the others as we best 
could. I daresay Patrick would have been 
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better pleased had his father left Menie to 
him; yet I don't know — such a warm recogni- 
tion was worth a great deal of self-denial, and 
the rascal immediately consoled himself by 
carrying oflf Mary — ^my Mary! — ^giving me 
charge of his elder sister. 

The dinner passed off very well, and so 
did the hour or two we could remain after- 
wards ; but we started home while it was yet 
early. Patrick accompanied us, of course, 
and, as he left, he said, with the greatest 
coolness, that he would not be back till next 
day. I was to leave home so soon that I 
was glad of it, and that, if he had needed 
any, was a good excuse to his own people. 
We had a delightful walk up the hill, and 
could speak as much nonsense to each other 
as we liked. Indeed, I believe, to the whole 
four of us, these pleasant walks form now the 
greenest spots and most pleasant epochs in 
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our past histories, quiet and Kappy as, in most 
cases, our lives have been. 

Mary and I had more serious conversation, 
mingled with my lover-like rhapsodies. We 
had to look the separation from each other 
for a considerable time full in the face. The 
message I conveyed to Mary from her father, 
with his blessing, had greatly affected the 
dear lassie ; while the picture I drew to her, 
of the evident fear he entertained of his new 
wife, distressed her very much. It was clear 
to us both that Mary could no longer consider 
her father's house as a home, and though 
Meadowside was ever open to her, to say 
nothing of my father's house, where, for years, 
now, she had been as a daughter, yet, when 
Menie married — and, from the energy of 
Patrick Chisholm, we both saw that that 
could not be long — Mary would be compelled 
to make her election, whether she should 
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cany on the business, seek a situation again 
as a governess, or go to Meadowside. The 
greater need, this conversation showed me, 
of doing my best to win a home for Mary as 
speedily as possible. 

The day soon came on which I was to go 
away. Erskine had been gone a week, and 
had written me a short, cramped letter, say- 
ing that he had seen Mr. Hope, and that he 
was looking worse than ever, and still more 
broken in appearance. Mr. Barton had also 
written again, inclosing me a sum of money 
for my expenses, and directing me to go 
round by Newcastle-on-Tyne, on business con- 
nected with the firm, which might detain me 
there some days. I went in, therefore, to 
Edinburgh, and took my place in the coach ; 
saw my friends at Meadowside, and my brother 
Sandy, who I found up to the eyes in sugar, 
and in such a plight that I could hardly shake 
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hands with him ; and then returned home^ 
ready to depart on the morrow. 

The coach passed within half a mile of our 
house, and was to take me up at the toll* 
house, which I have already mentioned in an 
early part of this history. With little trouble, 
therefore, and no expense, all the family could 
see mc away. All partings are painful, and 
of course this one was no exception to the 
rule; but, save for the pang of separating 
from Mary Leslie, so soon after we had come 
to be all in all to each other, it was less 
painful than when I went away before — for I 
went out from among them with high pur- 
poses, and bright hopes, and with a great 
object to accomplish. The moment came at 
last, and almost before they were conscious 
that I was gone, I was whirling away along 
the road as fast as four horses could carry 
me ; and all I could do was to wave my hat, 

VOL. III. I 
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as a parting salutation to Mary, as we turned 
out of sight of the group at the end of the 
lane. The Union coach was one of the best 
^appointed in Scotland, and before they had 
reached home, and before their cheeks were 
dry, I was miles on my way. 

I reached Newcastle that same afternoon. 
I remember well, as we passed the upper end 
of the little town where I had spent the 
earliest period of my life, being greatly as- 
tonished to find everything about it so small, 
so minute. The houses looked so very little ; 
the river, which bulked large in my memory, 
quite tiny; and the bridge a mere make- 
believe. I could hardly realise that it was 
the same town, though I could recognise 
clearly enough the steadfast character of the 
place, in the little urchins who, engaged just 
as I remembered myself to have been of old, 
broke off their play to set up a shrill hurrah 
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as the coach came down the long hill, and 
round the comer into the town. The whole 
of this road along the east coast of Scotland 
is a beautiful one ; in some places the scenery 
is grand ; in others, soft and peaceful, and 
for many miles the eye sweeps over the Ger- 
man .Ocean. Then comes the antique town 
of Berwick, through which we went quite 
slowly, and the long, narrow, old-fashioned 
bridge which then formed the chief thorough- 
fare between the two kingdoms. In North- 
umberland there was as good fanning, but I 
fancied there was far more of moor or hill than 
in the Merse or Lothian. I was not sorry that 
I had been ordered to take this route, for it 
opened up to me vistas of coimtry which, in 
those non-travelling days, people of my class 
seldom saw or could see. 

My business at Newcastle was relative 
to two of our ships which were there. 
i3 
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I was detained for some days, and was 
compelled to enter into a correspondence with 
Mr. Barton about them. But I got all the 
business satisfactorily arranged at last, after a 
good deal of hard and disagreeable work ; and 
then departed by way of York, and Leeds, 
and Manchester, for the good old town. It 
was then that I travelled for the first time 
by railway, for any distance. There was not 
an unbroken line between Newcastle and 
Manchester, it is true, and the mail, by which 
I travelled, took no heed of the unfinished 
lines which already connected various towns 
on the road, but set me down in Manchester 
so early, that I could get to Liverpool that 
night, which I did by the train ; arriving, 
however, long after office hours. I was too 
much fatigued, in fact, to care about seeing 
anyone, so I went to an hotel, a stranger in 
a town in which I had dwelt for years. 
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I was back at my post in the morning 
toy the time the counting-house was open, 
and was received with as kindly a welcome 
as I could desire by my old comrades. All 
of them were glad to see me, and congratu- 
lated me upon my good looks. My sun-tanned 
cheeks, which travelling on the top of a 
coach had not blanched, were rather a con- 
trast to their own. Mr. Barton was not the 
least hearty of them ; and after I had given 
him an account of all that I had done, and 
paid over the balance of the money I had 
not used, he told me what position I was now 
to occupy in the office. I was to have the 
situation of one of the older and more expe- 
rienced clerks, whose sub I had been before ; 
and then Mr. Barton allowed me to go away 
to seek out lodgings. There was nothing 
said about salary. I was resolved to prove 
that I deserved it, and I had no fear but that 
it would be forthcoming in due time. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

I DID not at all fancy going back to my old 
lodgings. I had never been very comfortable 
in them, and especially latterly, in the days 
of my mad dissipation, the landlady had 
taken such liberties that I could not for a 
moment think of going there again. And, 
shall I confess it, I liad no desire to be in 
daily intercourse with one who knew all my 
antecedents so well. I could not forget that 
she would have despatched me to the Infir- 
mary, but for the interference of Mr. Barton 
and Mrs. Oswald. I by no means say I 
should not have been most carefully attended to 
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there, and as well cared for as I could be any- 
where, but yet such an idea was very repug- 
nant to the notions in which I had been 
brought up. It is no very difficult thing to 
find lodgings in such a town as Liverpool 
when you know whereabouts to look for them, 
though it is sometimes difficult enough to get 
good ones. However I managed to do so, 
and I thought I had succeeded very well. I 
felt it was absolutely necessary that I should 
proceed on quite a different plan from that 
which I had formerly pursued. It behoved 
me to save money now, if I could, and the 
more the better, for the great object I had in 
view of winning a home for Mary Leslie. 

When I had succeeded according to my 
wish, I set off to seek Hope. I had felt more 
anxious than ever about him, ever since I 
had heard from Erskine. I went to our old 
dining-room, but he did not come as usual, 
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and the landlord told me, when I asked about 
him, that he could not guess what had happened 
to Mr. Hope, for he did not come nearly so 
frequently as he used to do ; but, he continued^ 
" I've met him twice on the parade about the 
time he used to come here." The landlord 
evidently thought that it was poverty which 
caused the change, and, while he said that 
Mr. Hope need not stay away for that, as hd 
would take care that he should have his diii«' 
ner every day till he drew his salary, he said 
it so coarsely, that I could have knocked him 
down where he stood, and yet the man nMiant 
very well all the time. 

I then went to the place he had mention- 
ed. I did not think that it could be poverty 
which prevented Hope going to that house 
just then — yet what could it be ? Could it 
bb that his appetite was gone, or so depraved 
that he could not eat ; or was his mind so af- 
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fected^ so weakened by indulgence, and by 
the sense of utter ruin, loss, and despair, 
which his last mournful words implied, that 
he ceased to care for himself ; or could it be 
that he was struggling to reach a purer, 
healthier atmosphere than that in which he 
had lived so long ? 

I confess that when this last notion came 
into my mind, I could have cried aloud with 
pleasure. It was possible, barely possible — 
any way, I* tried to cherish the idea, as if that 
could bring it to pass. But it flashed upon 
my mind like the glare of lightning, and al- 
most as speedily departed. 

I found him where I had been told I should, 
walking up and down the Parade outside the 
Princes Dock. He was pacing slowly along- 
side the low parapet wall which, in a sort of 
way, protected the passengers from the river, 
looking absently or earnestly, as it might be. 
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on the dark dmmly tide which was ebbing 
fast. He seemed so abstracted from the 
world and its concerns^ that he took no heed 
of the people who passed him, though it was 
quite eyident that he was known to many. 
Even when he turned at the end of the Parade 
to walk back again, and thus met me face to 
face, he was preparing to pass me with a mur- 
mured apology — for I was standing still right 
in his path — when I put out my hand, greatly 
shocked and distressed. He did not raise his 
eyes at first, and took no notice of my ex- 
tended hand, till I said, 

"Mr. Hope, have you so soon forgotten 
me?" 

He started at once, and looked me 
full in the face for a moment or two ; then 
took my hand, and pressed it feebly — oh ! 
how feebly, in comparison with the grasp of 
t|ie.' old times. He had been musing, he 
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saidy and therefore had not observed me ; and 
then, with something of his old manner, he 
began to ask me how I had got on, and how 
I had left all my friends in bonnie Scotland ? 
Poor man ! he had become a complete wreck,- 
and I thought I could detect traces of wan- 
dering incoherence in his speech, yet he 
seemed glad to see me, too, and, as we 
walked along, he became gradually more 
connected in his speech, and less absent than 
at first. I told him I had been seeking him 
at the old place, and had been directed here. 
He said he seldom went there now, that he 
brought something with him, which did as 
well, and generally came here to get the air 
about him, instead of sitting in the close 
place steaming with the smell of cooked 
viands and decaying vegetables ; besides, his 
stomach had become more delicate, and he 
could not swallow what they gave him. He 
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did not say that his stomach was too delicate 
to receive stimulants, however, though he did 
not appear to have been drinking much that 
day. I was more anxious to observe him 
then, than to say anything about those of 
whom I chiefly wished to speak, and the 
things which they had commissioned me to 
say to him. My observation led me to the 
conclusion that he was rapidly failing, that his 
constitution was breaking up, and that, in 
all likelihood, the end of all was not far 
off. His cheeks had become sunken and 
hollow, his face had a cadaverous hue ; when 
I first knew him he had been rather florid in 
complexion. He walked nervously and un- 
steadily, and ever and anon a fit of trembling 
came over him, even during that short half 
hour, as if he had a fit of ague. I knew very 
well how he would try to cure that ; and, 
indeed, when I parted with him, as he went 
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away to his office, I saw him turn aside into 
a spirit shop, to take some more of that liquid 
fire which had brought the greater part of 
these miseries upon him. I could not have 
believed, if I had not seen it, that the short 
time which had elapsed since we parted could 
have brought such a change. But what will 
not anguish of mind bring to pass, when the 
body is so thoroughly debilitated, and the 
appetite for drink still so dominant. 

I was to see him in the evening ; I did not 
mean to give him his brother's letter then, 
but I purposed to get him interested, if I 
could, in the change of fortune which had 
fallen to Sir William Soulis, and, if I could 
do it easily and naturally, to tell him 
about the ladies at Meadowside. But it Ls 
very difficult to carry out naturally and 
easily a preconceived plan, as I have fre- 
quently experienced. 
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I dined at the hotel, and wrote to Miss 
Grahame, nrging that at least Sir William 
dionld come up at once— she had spoken of 
coming herself, believing that a woman's in- 
fluence is often greater than any other, in 
which I fully agreed with her then, as I do 
still. I told her of the change which I saw 
in Mr. Hope, and that I began to have great 
fears about him. In short, I entreated her 
to get Sir William sent off without a mo- 
ment's delay. I well knew that that would 
speedUy bring him up, to watch his poor bro- 
ther. 

My next care was to call on Mrs. Oswald, 
whom I may well call my patroness. I had 
many grateful messages from my mother, 
and kindly ones from Miss Grahame, who ex- 
pressed herself as being as much obliged by 
the cdd lady's kindness to me as even my 
mother could be. Besides, I was to tell the 
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sad story of poor Hope, and that there was a 
ehance that she herself would soon be in 
Liverpool. I found Mrs. Oswald just as I 
had at first seen her. She did not seem a day 
older since I gave her Miss Grahame^s letter 
in that same old-fashioned parlour. So well 
do those people stand their years in whom 
neither violent passions nor vehement appe- 
tites are at work. Poor Hope, twenty good 
-years younger, in the very prime of his life, 
.or what should have been so, thoroughly 
broken down, only kept up to the mark, as it 
seemed to me, by the ardent spirits he drank, 
which, while lending a factitious strength for 
the moment, were all the while most surely 
destroying him, was a proof on the one side^ 
and either Mr. or Mrs. Oswald as clear and 
convincing a proof on the other. 

Mrs. Oswald was pleased that I had come 
to see her at once, and we were soon converse 
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ing about the old friends and old places which 
she stilly after better than a quarter of a 
century's absence, loved so well. She was 
much shocked with the account I gave her of 
poor Hope, and surprised, too, that he should 
have been so long in Liverpool and never 
discovered till now. It was not without a 
good deal of personal pain that I told her how 
I had been led to suspect that he was in some 
way connected with the baronet, and inte- 
rested in the ladies at Meadowside. Mrs. 
Oswald must have known my conduct pre- 
vious to, and which had caused my illness, 
and it sent a pang to my heart to have to 
allude to that time to her, but I performed 
the work laid upon me, for all that. She 
charged me, if Sir William Soulis came, to 
bring him to her house at once ; he might 
not care to see anybody, but I must bring him 
there. She was delighted to hear of his 
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changed fortunes, but she also said something 
of its coming " too late." We were deep in 
this conversation when Mr. Oswald returned, 
and came into the room. He was glad to 
see me, he said; and then he told his wife that 
I had done them capital service in Newcastle, 
and had saved them a great deal of time, 
trouble, and money, besides doing what I had 
to do thoroughly and well. 

I have said Mr. Oswald was a good con- 
trast with poor Hope. So he was. His foot 
was still firm and elastic, his hand steady, his 
head clear, and every faculty of his mind in 
perfect order, with a sound health of body ; 
while my poor deluded friend was such a 
wreck, knocked about by every gnat at its will. 

I took possession of my new lodging when 
I left Mr. Oswald, got my luggage conveyed 
to it, had my first tea therein, and then went 
away to see Mr. Hope. 

VOL. III. K 
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CHAPTER IX. 

At the appointed time I went to Hope's lodg- 
ings ; I was quite at a loss how to proceed, 
even though I had been thinking all day of 
the plan I ought to pursue with regard to 
him. At last I resolved to be guided by 
circumstances. He was at home, waiting, I 
have no doubt, eagerly, yet fearfully, for my 
coming. I was even more shocked then with 
his appearance than I had been before, 
though the tremulousness under which he had 
then laboured had left him. I could easily 
guess, as I looked at his humid eyes, how 
that had been brought about. He very 
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seldom took tea, as I quite well knew, but he 
had had it prepared that night, for me, I 
suppose ; but even in partaking of this harm- 
less stimulant, he could not, or, at least, did 
not, depart from his old habit, but mixed 
with the innocent beverage some of the hurt- 
ful one which had wrought him so much woe. 
I ventured to say that I thought he was 
wrong in doing that, and that I fancied he 
was only hurting himself more and more. 
What could he do, he answered, with a 
shudder such as I conceived might pass over 
a person suffering under hydrophobia at the 
sight of water ? If it were not for the strong 
stimulanfr-which he granted tacitly was de- 
stroying him — he could do nothing. It was 
only the spirits he took that kept him up, 
whUe, at the same time, they were sapping the 
vital elements of his life from hour to hour. 
Though he said nothing on the subject, and 
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asked no questions about the people in Edin- 
burgh, I could very well see that he was ex- 
tremely anxious that I should begin to speak 
about them. He asked, indeed, quite frankly 
about my mother and my own relatives, and 
then about what I had been doing, and how 
I had amused myself when in Scotland. 1 
gave him an account of the visits I had paid 
in Edinburgh, and at Meadowside, and so got 
an opportunity of bringing on my subject, 
which was in a great part his own story. I 
feared that I showed too clearly a conscious- 
ness of the identity of the person to whom I 
told it. But Mr, Hope listened to me most 
attentively ; his face shaded by his hand, so 
that I could only partly perceive the emotions 
which swept across it, and notice the frequent 
motion of the lips, as if he were speaking to 
himself, or in fancy to those who had once 
been all in all to him. 
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When I began to speak of Miss Burns, and 
what effect the discovery of the true forger 
had had upon her at the first, as Miss Gra- 
hame had told me, and of the great change 
which I fancied had taken place in her ap- 
pearance and looks, he became much excited, 
and I caught his eye glistening fixedly on 
mine through his open fingers, and saw, more- 
over, that deep emotions swept across his face 
once and again, like squalls over a smooth 
sea. The motion of his lips increased, but I 
could hear no sound, though once I certain- 
ly fancied I heard something like "Poor 
. dear Phemie ! — poor — ^poor Phemie ! " mur- 
mured to himself. He was then a per- 
fect picture of agitation, and yet of desola- 
tion, as he sat opposite me, with his pale, 
hollow face and thin hair, and with the 
shadows of deep emotions, and keen, bitter 
feelings, falling over his sunken eyes from 
time to time. 
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I did not think it prudent to go any further 
then^ but began to speak of the baronet, and 
his change of fortune— from being a poor hack 
writer in a Government office to be the pos- 
sessor of, if not a large, at least a very com- 
fortable income. Mr. Hope brightened some- 
what at hearing this, but grew very sad, if 
not gloomy, as I proceeded in my narrative ; 
for I had more to tell him of Sir William, 
his own brother. While the baronet was only 
the little-thought-of emphy^y he had been in a 
great degree careless and reckless, though 
always in his most dissipated moods perfectly 
honourable and gentlemanlike, if such a thing 
be possible in such a case. Now, I was able 
to tell Mr. Hope how greatly he had changed 
— ^that he had altered his habits entirely, or, 
at least, to such a degree, that his appearance 
was perfectly diflTerent from what it had 
formerly been; and his life, as Sir William 
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had told me himself, as he took the single 
glass of wine to which he limited himself at 
dinner, worth a dozen years' purchase more 
than it had been some few months before. 
What one had done another might do, by the 
exercise of a like strength of will ; and Hope 
saw this, perhaps felt the force of it all the 
more, inasmuch as it was his own brother 
whose example was set before him. 

But he gave no sign, save by his emotion 
and by faintly murmured words, that he was 
anything to Sir William Soulis, or had any 
further interest in what I had been saying, 
than that which one old friend might be ex- 
pected to take in the welfare of another. And 
even before I had ceased speaking, before my 
tale had ended, he had returned to the bottle 
for strength, or consolation, or to fortify him- 
self against any reckless disclosure which, 
under the excitement of great agitation, he 
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might have perhaps made. When he was 
about to help himself again, I ventured to 
lay my hand on his, and entreated him not to 
do it, and for a time he refrained ; but then 
his hand grasped the bottle once more, and 
he declared that he could not exist without 
it. I do believe my story, as it had aroused 
remorseful feelings, and awoke in him a bitter 
sense of all that he had lost, induced him to 
fly more persistently than usual to this, his 
desperate panacea — to this his dismal com- 
forter. It is as true of drink generally, in 
such cases as that of poor Hope, as it is of 
that other vice which our national poet cha- 
racterises thus — 

^^ It hardens a' within, 
And petrifies the feelings." 

All my experience clearly shows me that such 
is the case. It is taken for the very purpose 
in many cases, and it brings it to pass. But 
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though Hope drank to drive away regrets, 
and to drown remorseful feelings, he had not 
come that length yet, though it was quite 
clear that the power of the appetite was so 
strong, that almost every other thing behoved 
to give place to it. He drank to forget if he 
could, and to drive away those feelings which 
hearing about his friends had aroused. 

I got him to speak about himself by-and- 
bye. He was very guarded in what he did 
say. I think I have mentioned that his 
potations never made him what people call 
drunk, neither did they make him loquacious. 
He always seemed to me to have the control 
of his tongue, even at the worst. In former 
times he had delighted me by his varied in- 
formation, for he could talk on almost every 
subject, and by his wit, but he always kept 
complete command of himself. Now this was 
notably the case. He told me frankly enough 
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that he had been greatly troubled; that his 
appetite had gone, so far as substantial food 
was concerned ; that his nights were sleepless 
and terrible ; and, to crown all, that he had 
been forced to take opium in considerable 
quantities, even to procure a few hours' rest. 
Those sleepless nights he characterized in a 
terrible way. If, he said, there be a hell, its 
suJ0Ferings cannot be greater than those I have 
endured during these fearful night watches ; 
I don't fancy the future can be more dreadful. 
Both in mind and body, he continued, I have 
suflTered during those horrible nights; my 
body has been as if racked joint by joint with 
cramps and involuntary startings, and my 
thoughts cannot be described, so dreadful 
were they. All these tortures had come upon 
him, had beset and distressed him of late, and 
only from the use of the powerful narcotic 
did he obtain rest or peace. . 
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I could easily understand, after that, the 
change which had come over his looks — the 
sunken cheeks, the hollow eyes, the trembling 
nerves, and the cadaverous hue. He had 
told me enough to show me the material 
cause of these changes, and the danger he 
was incurring every hour. But the hidden 
cause, the worm which was gnawing at his 
heart, he kept carefully concealed. When I 
left him, I went home, longing more and 
more that his brother were come. Ah! 
what would I not have given to have had 
him there just then, but three or four days 
must still intervene before I could hope for 
his arrival. Poor Hope! it was a last 
chance, so to speak, for him. Perhaps the 
coming of Sir William might touch the more 
sensitive parts of his nature. His feelings 
even now were strong and keen enough, I 
could easily see, from the desperate measures 
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used to blunt them. Perhaps his brother 
might be able to arouse him^ and induce him 
to resist the evil, and throw off the incubus; 
but I feared greatly that the poor fellow was 
past all that. I feared, moreover, more than 
I care to think of now, lest in some paroxysm 
he should exceed the usual dose of his nar- 
cotic, and so perish before his brother could 
even see him. 
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CHAPTER X. 

But with all my concern for Mr. Hope, and I 
was greatly concerned about him^ and most 
anxious for his brother's arrival, I had my 
own character to redeem, my former good 
position in the counting-house to retrieve, 
and, above all, a home to win for my Mary. 
I had to prove that my repentance was 
genuine and unfeigned, and that, though 
formerly I had succumbed under temptation, 
I did not purpose to remain in the mire, or to 
return to the old course again. In the sight 
and to the satisfaction of men I must do this ; 
before God I well knew something far more 
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holy than my best service was needful, and 
my turning away from sin must not be re- 
garded by me as atonement for it. I could, 
with regard to men, show that I had so far 
risen above temptation, and expect to receive 
their approval, and be restored to my former 
position; but my grief for and hatred of sin 
must proceed from a new principle, to be ac- 
cepted in the sight of the Most Holy One. 
Through faith in the divine Saviour, and be- 
cause of what he had done for man, I looked 
for pardon, and by the operation of his Spirit; 
for true repentance is acceptable in the sight 
of the Highest. 

My fixed purpose and resolution for my 
future conduct, then, was this — I should be 
as punctual to my duties as man could be ; 
I would sedulously avoid every temptation, 
especially of that kind which had caused me 
to fall ; and where I could not avoid, I de- 
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termined to resist to the uttermost, trusting 
in the power of the Most High ; and I don't 
think I was over-presumptuous when I 
fancied that, acting so, I should be successful. 
I made a beginning in my new place the 
next day, taking possession of the desk 
which my predecessor had vacated when he 
went to London with Mr. Frank Oswald. Of 
course this was considerable promotion to me ; 
but it was advancement which my fellow- 
clerks did not envy me. It was one of the 
hardest-worked departments in the office, and 
involved a great deal of exposure and dirty 
work at all seasons, and in various ways. 
We were our own ship-brokers, and I had to 
attend to all that part of the business, and 
was held responsible for its being properly 
done ; and I had also a general charge out 
of doors. I was glad of the hard work ; I 
was glad, too, that it was of a kind which I 
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had had some experience of before ; and I was 
by no means sorry that I should require to be 
so much out of doors. 

I don't know whether I am right or not, 
though I rather fancy I am — ^but I believe 
that people in the position I then occupied 
are very apt to think that they are closely 
watched, and that all around them are ever 
looking out for aberrations in their conduct. 
I know that was my feeling for a long time 
after I went back to the counting-house. 
Very possibly I was quite mistaken ; but I 
could not rid myself of the notion ; and when 
I came back to the office after being out on 
business, I felt a stound at my heart if Mr. 
Barton only looked up at me, which very 
naturally he did when anybody came in ; 
but I set it all down to fear lest I should fall 
.grin into Ae .ame »«« « Wore. I dare- 
say I should have grown morbid and restive 
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under the influence of this idea, if I had been 
of the same spirit as before ; but I had re- 
turned in a very diflferent and better frame of 
mind, and with a clear and definite purpose, 
so that I rather courted than shrunk from 
inquiry. I got on accordingly, gaining step by 
step towards a good position, and rising in 
the estimation — I say it without any boasting 
— of my employers and neighbours day by 

day. 

Four days after I had written to Miss 
Grahame, I had a letter from Sir William 
Soulis, saying that Miss Grahame and himself 
would be in Liverpool by the next steamer, 
and asking me to meet them when they 
arrived. I had not seen Hope since that 
first night. I had been very busy in the 
office each day, getting my books put in 
order, and I had taken such a disgust at the 
coarseness of our old host, that I had not 
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gone there ; besides, there was little chance 
of meeting him if I had gone. I was just 
sitting down comfortably to tea in my lodgings 
when I got Sir William's letter, and I set off 
directly to the docks, to find out when the 
steamer would arrive. The whole difficulty 
and delicacy of my position with regard to 
Mr. Hope came more fully before me now 
than before. Had I acted properly towards 
him ? After I had discussed the pros and 
cons^ I came to the conclusion that I had. 
For I had betrayed no confidence ; Hope had 
never confided anything to me which told 
me directly who he was, and all that I had 
told his friends, or those I fancied his friends, 
was what I had myself observed. I do not 
hold the doctrine that the end sanctifies the 
means used to gain it. No, I had been 
taught that we are not to do evil even that 
good may come. But in this case^ though 
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the end in view was the very highest man 
could propose, I could not accuse myself of 
having used undue or improper means to bring 
it to pass. 

The steamer was not expected to arrive till 
after office hours on the following night, of 
which I was very glad. Having made sure 
of this, I hastened away to call on Hope. I 
was a good deal fatigued with the day's work, 
and with this long walk, for the bones of my 
legs — I fancied it was the bones anyway — had 
become very painful with so much standing 
and running about, to which I had been un- 
accustomed for such a length of time. I was 
therefore quite worn out when I reached 
Hope's. I found him lying on the sofa, in a 
listless, absent, dreamy state. But he roused 
himself when I went in, and, seeing my ex- 
haustion, he must needs have me to partake 
of his panacea. I never was more tried in all 
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my life. It seemed as if the whole force of 
the tempter was thrown into one moment, 
and as if my resolution to resist had never 
been so weak before, nor my body so feeble. 
But though nearly fainting, I put away what 
was to me the liquid poisonous fire, and- 
begged a glass of water instead. That restored 
me, and I could not help giving thanks to 
God in my heart for enabling me to resist. 
Let no one think that I was over-precise, 
and that, as a little stimulant would have 
benefited me, therefore that I should have 
taken it ; or that I exaggerate my state of 
weakness, and the dreadful struggle for the 
moment with the temptation. I now knew 
my weakness, and felt that it became me to 
be armed at all points to resist the enemy. 

Mr. Hope had not been out all day ; he said 
he not been able, and thought, by taking a 
day or two's rest at home, he should soon be 
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all right again. He spoke somewhat thickly, 
as if his tongue had become too large for his 
mouth, and was all over trembling, while his 
head appeared as if slightly twisted to one side. 
I knew nothing of the symptoms of disease of 
any kind, but I could not help thinking that 
he must have had a fit of some sort lately. 
He said nothing to that efiect himself, but he 
looked gloomy and thoughtful, and hardly 
spoke at all, just as if he did not wish me to ob- 
serve the change in his voice, of which he was 
himself conscious. I suggested the propriety of 
sending for a doctor, but he rejected the no- 
tion, more by gestures than words, and, as I 
thought, angrily. I saw that it was hopeless 
to attempt breaking to him just then that I 
expected the baronet. Indeed, I had not de- 
cided that I should do so in any case, and I 
was preparing to leave him, as I fancied he 
wished me to go away. 
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When I had risen for this purpose, and 
while I turned round to reach my hat from a 
side-table, I was alarmed by hearing a groan, 
followed by a gurgling sound, as if of a per- 
son suflfocating, and, hastily going to the sofa, 
I found my poor friend in a fit. He had 
turned round on his face, and when I raised 
him to a safer position, I saw that his lips 
were discoloured, and that there was a light 
foam about the corners of his mouth, while 
his breathing was hard, laboured, and stertor- 
ous. I was dreadfully alarmed, and knew not 
at first what to do. I rang the bell violently, 
and then dashed the contents of the water ca- 
rafie over his head and face. I am by no means 
sure that I did right in that, but I feel cer- 
tain I was right in what followed. 

When the landlady, a kindly, respectable 
person, with whom he had stayed for years, 
came, I made her get further assistance and 
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put him into bed, while I hastened for the 
nearest doctor, a man of skill and energy, as 
it proved, who came instantly with me. Hope 
was very much in the same state when we 
reached the house. The landlady and her as- 
sistants were treating him as they would have 
treated one of themselves in an ordinary fit, 
without thinking how much these fits differed 
in their nature from one another. One was 
slapping the clammy hands, another holding 
burnt feathers to the nostrils, but all without 
effect, for this seizure passed their simple re- 
medies. 

Dr. A put an end to their proceedings 

at once, and sent all out of the room but the 
landlady herself, while he proceeded carefully to 
examine the state of the sufferer. The hard 
stertorous breathing still continued ; the 
bodily condition of Hope did not seem one to 
make him a likely subject of apoplexy, yet 
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all the symptoms of apoplexy were there, and 
at last the doctor resolved to bleed him. I 
must confess I nearly took a fit myself when 
I saw the black venous blood trickling over 
the pure white skin. I never had seen the 
operation performed before, and it was too 
much for me. The landlady, however, was 
cool and resolute enough — I suppose usage 
makes one stand any sort of thing. As the 
blood flowed the poor sufferer became easier, 
and his breathing more regular. When the 
doctor had bound up his arm and written 
a prescription, he gave directions what 
should be done, and also that he should 
be sent for at once if any change took place 
through the night, and went away. Leaving 
the landlady in charge, I then took the first 
cab I could find and drove off to get the pre- 
scription prepared. My mind was still in a 
whirl of excitement and anxiety. I could 
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hardly realise anything as yet. Was this 
really the beginning of the end of my poor 
friepd Mr. Hope ? 

I spent that night as a watcher by his 
bedside. I gave him his medicines according 
to the directions of the doctor. He continued 
unconscious, I think, or, if there was any 
glimmering of consciousness, it was only for 
a few moments at a time. He seemed to 
slumber most of the night, and I could see no 
change in him in the morning, when I was 
compelled to go away, save that his breathing 
continued easier. 

Before I left, I thought it right to tell the 
mistress of the house that some old friends of 
Mr. Hope's were to arrive from Scotland that 
day, and I should bring them to see him at 
once. I said further that the poor fellow did 
not know of this, and if he recovered his con- 
sciousness she was by no means to tell him, 
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lest it might make him ill again ; and com- 
mending him to her earnest care till the even- 
ing, I had to hurry away — for dangerous as 
the state of poor Hope was, my employers' 
business could not be neglected. 
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CHAPTER XL 

As may well be imagined, I was not. in the 
best possible trim for my work that morning, 
but I then found the advantage of strict 
sobriety and watchfulness. Had such a thing 
happened in former times, I should either have 
been altogether unable to perform what I 
had to do, or been tippling more or less all 
day, and even then been only able to do my 
work in a perfunctory manner, besides being 
a nuisance to all about me or with whom I 
came in contact. Now my head was cool, 
and my mind free from fear in that respect, 
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though I was greatly concerned about the 
poor fellow I had left. Indeed I could not 
help thinking continually of him all day 
long. 

Mr. Barton knew enough of Hope, and my 
former acquaintance with him, to warrant my 
telling him what had happened the previous 
night, and how I had been engaged. I saw 
that at first he did not much admire the 
renewal of my acquaintance with him, but his 
most kindly feelings were at once enlisted in 
sympathy with- — as he thought — the desolate 
man. I hastened to explain, however, for I 
could not bear that he should think that I 
was needlessly and foolishly rushing into 
temptation again, that I thought 1 had dis- 
covered his friends, and that his brother, the 
representative of one of the oldest baronetcies 
in Scotland — I might have said oldest baronies 
with perfect truth- — was to arrive that very 
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night, to endeavour to reclaim him, though I 
feared the time for that had passed. 

Mr. Barton was a very worthy man — strict, 
and somewhat severe in the counting-house, 
and yet kindly and generous to us all. At 
the same time, he had a great respect for old- 
established rank and ancient family, for which 
I liked him none the worse. /, who claimed my 
descent from that Alexander Kamsay of Dal- 
wolsey who founded the noble and ancient 
house of our » chiefs, rather liked people who 
had a respect for birth and descent. Mr. 
Barton was greatly mollified wh6n he heard 
that the poor, dissipated clerk was heir-pre- 
sumptive to a title ; and though he could not 
shut his eyes to the danger of the example 
of Hope to young men, he seemed to think, 
I began to fancy, that there was far 
less harm in getting tipsy with such a 
person than with a mere plebeian. I rose 
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spoken nor tried to speak. The doctor, who 
had known him long, and was well acquainted 
with his habits, had authorised her to give 
him a few tea-spoonfuls of stimulant every 
hour. " Indeed," said the landlady, " the 
poor gentleman could not live without it, and 
he would soon die, lying there so powerless 
and helpless as he is, unless he was kept up 
in this way." 

Having obtained the latest intelligence of 
his state, I set off to wait for the arrival of 
the Glasgow steamer. I had to wait on the 
quay a long time, and my thoughts began 
to turn to my own affairs, a little more par- 
ticularly than they had done for those two 
days. Last night I had settled myself com- 
fortably, and was about to write a long letter 
to Mary Leslie, when I received the note of 
Sir William Soulis ; and thus the commune I 
purposed to have with her was broken in 
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upon — and what had come to pass since then ? 
I should be debarred this night again from 
carrying my wish into effect. I did not 
think Mary would be angry so much, as that 
she might be grieved, and afraid, and greatly 
disappointed, unless indeed she had heard 
that the ladies were going to Liverpool at my 
request, which was not at all impossible. But 
while I walked up and down the quay at the 
steamboat dock, I was selfish enough to be- 
come chafed at the seeming bondage, and to 
murmur that my purpose should be thwarted 
night after night. The delay of the boat, 
which was long after her appointed hour, 
perhaps made me for the time more irritable 
and selfish. Probably the wearied mind and 
fatigued body had no small share in bringing 
about this re-action in feeling, for which I 
reproached myself bitterly as soon as I clearly 
perceived it. 
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When the boat did arrive, I got on board 
as soon as she was fastened to the quay. I 
daresay my sad countenance half told my 
story to Miss Grahame and Sir William, who 
already knew so much, if it did not inspire 
them with new fears. While Sir William was 
conducting Miss Burns on shore, I found 
time to tell Miss Grahame what had happened; 
and heard, as well as she could tell me, for 
she was greatly shocked and distressed, that 
Miss Burns had not been informed by them of 
anything that had happened, but that she 
was sure she suspected that this unwonted 
journey had some other object than merely to 
see their old friends. While the luggage was 
being taken ashore, I spoke to Sir William 
for a moment ; he bore the sad news like 
the kindly, sensible man that he was ; and I 
suggested that we should drive to Mr. Os- 
wald's direct, where the ladies could be left. 
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and then I would take him to his brother. 
He approved of that, and, ere long, I had the 
satisfaction of seeing my first and best friends 
in Edinburgh, in the house, and, I may truly 
say, in the arms, of my first and best friends 
in Liverpool. 

Though Mrs. Oswald must have known 
well the anxiety of the baronet to get away 
to the poor sufferer, she would not hear of his 
going till he had dined. Such dinner as I 
could eat that day had been discussed hours 
before, but that did not stand as an excuse. 
I was compelled to dine over again with them. 
During dinner I was much struck with the 
manner in which both Mr. and Mrs. Oswald 
conducted themselves towards the baronet. 
I don't suppose any one could have set them 
down as tuft-hunters or title-worshippers, 
and I do verily believe they would have acted 
just the same if Sir William Soulis had come 

m2 
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to them while a poor employey getting his 
ninety pounds a year. But there was a deli- 
cacy in the attention they paid him, perhaps 
a greater deference than would have been the 
case if he had all along possessed the fortunes 
of his family, which it was pleasant to me to 
see shown to my old friend. And Sir William 
appeared the courtly, high-bred gentleman. I 
could not help wondering, as I looked on, at 
the fortune which had brought me into 
such intimate contact with this dignified re- 
presentative of an ancient house, and of a 
bygone age. I could not help wondering, 
also, what Mr. Barton would have thought if 
he had seen all this. 

But, with all his courtesy. Sir William was 
most anxious about his brother, and, as soon 
as he possibly could, he rose from the table, 
and came away with me. The distance was 
not very great, for in that stylish part of the 
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town there were many second-class yet most 
respectable streets, where hosts of clerks, and 

» 

such like people, lived or lodged. It was in 
one of these that Hope lodged, and we soon 
reached the house. My pulse beat higher as 
we approached, and I daresay Sir William 
was no less agitated and concerned. He had 
seen his brother last at a time of great agony, 
while the dread accusation was upon him of 
a crime then punishable with death. That 
parting had been full of bitterness, because, 
notwithstanding Sandy's protestations, every 
one believed him guilty, except those who loved 
him best ; but even then there had been hope 
for the future. Now, how should he find him ? 
What .would be the end of this? Could hope 
any longer exist for his poor brother ? 

Dr. A was with his patient when we 

entered the house, and we waited in the best 
room, called the drawing-room by the servant. 
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till he should come out. Sir William was 
very restless, and becoming more agitated 
each moment. He wished to see for himself, 
to be satisfied both that this was really his 
brother, and in what state he was, and every 
moment seemed an hour in that state of sus^ 
pense. When the doctor came in, I intro- 
duced Sir William, to the great surprise of 
the medical man, but I daresay to his great 
delight and satisfaction also. His account of 
his patient was so far favourable that he had 
got over the immediate danger of the dreadful 
shock he had sustained, but his frame was so 
shaken, his stomach in such an abnormal 
state, and the whole system so debilitated, 
that he was still in imminent peril.. He 
would permit Sir William to see the sufferer 
along with himself, but the patient must be 
kept perfectly quiet and composed, and he 
would shortly send a trustworthy person to; 
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watch and attend him throughout the nip;ht. 
After a short interval they came back — the 
baronet's eyes filled with unshed tears, most 
painful to see ; but he had recognised, in the 
helpless form, his unfortunate, misguided 
brother, and had been recognised by him. 
Hope was sensible, though scarcely able to 
speak. The doctor, in a rough, kindly way, 
told me to go home and go to bed, as I need- 
ed it, having been up all night; and Sir 
William turned and shook hands with me 
once more, and bade God bless me for my 
kindness to poor Sandy. 

Then came the question, what was he to do 
— where should he go ? Should he go back 

to Mr. Oswald's? Dr. A offered him, 

pressed him to accept accommodation in his 
house close at hand. He should be proud, 
indeed, if Sir William would accept such as 
he had to offer. Little doubt of that, Dr. 
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A y a live baronet is not caught every 

day. But Sir William declined with thanks, 
and made me call the landlady, who fortu- 
nately could give him this room, and a bed- 
room; and here he resolved to stay. We 
went back to Mr. Oswald's together, where 
his servant was instructed what to do, and 
where to go, while the baronet told the ladies 
the intelligence which the doctor had com- 
municated to him, and I returned home both 
sad and weary. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Miss Grahame told me afterwards of the 
dreadful effect Sir William's story had upon 
Miss Bums. It had been told in the gentlest 
way, but there was the fact that could not be 
concealed — ^that he whom she had mourned 
so long was lying near at hand, so help- 
less, and well-nigh hopeless. They had felt 
that it would be neither right nor proper, nor 
yet possible, to conceal the fact from her any 
longer ; and, indeed, when her first distress- 
ing paroxysms were over, which were in the 
highest degree distressing. Miss Bums was 
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thankful, even glad, .that she had been told. 
Long ago both the baronet and Miss Grahame 
had been convinced of the identity of Hope, 
but they feared to speak of him to Miss 
Bums, till they should be perfectly satisfied. 
Now that had come to pass, and the necessity 
that she should know produced the painful 
scene through which they had passed. 

My own concerns for many days after this 
had to give place, in a great measure, to the 
afiairs of my friends. I never neglected my 
duties in the counting-house. I felt I was 
there on trial, though I was daily receiv- 
ing marks of kindness and favour from the 
principal of the firm, and the head of the 
oflSce. Mr. Robert, also, who had been wont 
to pass me with a slight nod, and scarcely 
ever spoke, save when desiring me to do 
something, now began to take a good deal of 
notice of me. I had found, when I took 
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charge of the department, that the work had 
fallen into disorder ; and though the former 
clerk might have been able to make out such 
a statement as satisfied Mr. Barton, that 
gentleman was anything but satisfied when 
the books themselves were inspected by him, 
after my predecessor left the office. I set 
about, in right down earnest, putting them in 
order, and invented — ^if it deserved the name 
— a method by which the work was not only 
greatly simplified, and much more easily done, 
but by which also the check upon the ware- 
housemen in our own employment, and the 
warehouse keepers whose premises we hiredj 
was much more complete and effective. By 
this I was brought more into contact with 
Mr. Robert, who was rather more of a go-a- 
head gentleman than either his father or Mr. 
Barton. I had felt that I could not do 
enough to prove my gratitude and my sin- 
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cerity ; and very fortunately I was with peo- 
ple who were not above perceiving it. 

Miss Grahame had elected me her chief 
counsellor ; and whenever I was free from my 
duties in the office I put myself at her dis- 
posal. All I could do I did to prove my 
gratitude to Miss Burns and herself, and it 
was done with a cheerful heart, though I say 
it. The ladies spent many hours each day 
with my poor friend. I saw him frequently 
myself, and I have no doubt, though he was 
sinking daily, and though he knew well that 
there was little probability, humanly speaking, 
of his recovery, that these latter days, ever 
since he had recognised his brother, were the 
happiest, and the freest from care, that he had 
spent for many years. For many days after 
that terrible fit he had been undergoing all 
the horrors which to a man of his former 
habits the cessation of his former indulgence 
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iisually produces — a state not to be envied, 
and which no one can conceive of but those 
who have felt its pangs. All descriptions fail 
to convey a just idea of it, however vivid 
they may be ; but under Dr. A 's direc- 
tions, and by the ministrations of those kind 
friends, he was partially recovered when I 
first saw him. Poor fellow ! he did not seem 
as if his time in this world would be long ; 
but it was even better to see him laid down 
there, with little hope of life here, but with 
those about him who were ready, willing and 
able to point him forward to the life which is 
to come, than to see him, as I had seen him, 
on the Dock Parade, wandering about so ab- 
tractedly, looking at the muddy river as if 
searching out the spot into which he should 
plunge, and be rid at once, and for ever, of 
his miseries. 

I had found time, notwithstanding my 
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manifold occupations, to write very fully to 
Mary, and also to my mother. There was no 
need for concealment now, at least among 
ourselves ; and the time I bad to devote to 
the strangers, and to Mr. Hope — I could not 
get myself to call him or think of him by 
any other name — was the excuse I had tb 
plead for that most serious offence in the 
eyes of one's betrothed — the delay of three 
days. 

I had written my first love-letter from 
Newcastle, and was under engagement to 
write once a week on a fixed day, which 
made me all the more culpable when I failed. 
I daresay my letters were no great things — 
just in the usual style of such compositions, I 
fancy ; I hardly think so foolish as those we 
sometimes see blazoned in the newspapers, 
however. Moreover, at this particular time 
the illness of my friend, and my anxiety about 
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him, made them quieter, perhaps, than they 
would have been; but I shall say this of 
them, they were no less loving. 

Mary likewise had written to me. I must 
$ay that I felt a little disappointed when I read 
the first letter, but it improved vastly on a 
second, and even a third reading. All her 
letters were as affectionate as one could de- 
sire, but there was not that superabundance 
of epithet and profusion which somehow I had 
expected, very foolishly perhaps. Patrick 
Chisholm, she told me, was pressing on at a 
great rate, and threatening to carry off Menie 
directly. He had converted my mother to 
his views. I think I have said that she very 
much disapproved of long engagements, and 
therefore did not object very stoutly to 
Patrick's importunity. He had taken a 
house in Edinburgh, a very quiet one, which 
Mary thought showed his good taste, and was 
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having it nicely furnished, and getting 
everything ready, so that T might expect to 
hear soon that the day was fixed, and receive 
a summons to come down to the wedding. 

In her next letter, however, Mary had a 
different tale to tell. The marriage had to be 
delayed for a time on account of the death of 
some second or third cousin of Chisholm's, to 
the immense chagrin and annoyance of Pat** 
rick, who wondered how the person could 
have thought of slipping away just at that 
time especially. However, it would only be 
for a month or two, at the furthest, that they 
would have to wait, for decency sake. In 
Scotland, then, they were much more particular 
than they are now. 

My mother told me much the same things 
as Mary did, and gave me all the family 
news. But the great news with her just 
then — and I confess having been greatly 
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startled therewith, too — was that Susie, our 
own little Susie, only sixteen years old, was 
an author. Unknown to everyone of the 
family, she had published various things, 
which had been highly esteemed. When she 
could no longer hide the fact — that is, when 
letters large and bulky came addressed to 
her almost every day, she had taken my 
mother into her confidence, and it had been 
such careful, puzzling, and yet joyous work 
for them to correct the proof-sheets together. 
My mother was too proud of her young 
daughter to permit Susie's candle to remain 
hidden — at least, from ourselves ; so she 
wrote a long letter to me. Contrary to her 
usual custom, and truly carried away by 
that most interesting discovery, she did not 
allude to Mr. Hope, or any of his friends, till 
she had come to the postscript, where she 
expressed her sympathy, but said at the same 
VOL. III. N 
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time that she thought this illness perhaps the 
best thing that could have happened for them 
all. 

In this position did affairs stand with us 
all when Mr. Hope had been some weeks ill. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

The weeks lengthened into months^ and still 
my poor friend lingered on. No one had 
any hope of his ultimate recovery now. He 
had, contrary to all expectation, been able to 
leave his bed, and to spend some hours each 
day in the society of his friends ; but he was 
all the while becoming rapidly a prey to a 
disease which no medical skill could cure. 
His constitution had been so completely and 
thoroughly sapped by excess, that there was 
quite clearly no rallying for him in this 
world. But the inward light seemed to burn 
more brightly the nearer the end approached. 

n2 
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I daresay many people will think it very un- 
feeling of me to say so, but I considered it a 
most merciful thing that such a length of 
time was granted to him. Even although 
he suffered great pain, and was sensibly 
drawing nearer to the end from day to 
day, of which both his friends and himself 
were well aware, I believe they all blessed 
God that such a period had been given to 
him. It is common for people to say — I 
have often enough myself heard the expression 
used, when speaking of sudden or violent 
deaths, that it was better so than a long, 
slow, lingering illness, sure in the end to 
prove fatal ; but I never could fancy it. It 
is quite true that a mere death-bed repent- 
ance for a life spent in sin is not much to be 
trusted ; but surely it is better to have even 
such a space for repentance than to have 
none. When such a time is granted as was 
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given to my poor friend, the grounds on which a 
man builds the hope of the future to which he 
Arrives, and the contrition he manifests, may 
be fairly estimated. And, without seeking to 
penetrate the arcana of the Divine dealings 
with the souls of men, I do yet hold that it is 
scarcely possible foi* one who has found true 
peace of conscience in the knowledge of and 
faith in a Saviour, to keep from evidencing it, 
even though the time granted may be short. 

Hope, poor fellow, was now under the best 
of all influences and teachers. He was not 
exposed to the enthusiastic rhapsodies of the 
credulous or the weak, but to the deep, 
earnest, fervent piety of those who had long 
known the Lord, and had found in Him a 
very present help in every time of trouble, 
through nearly the whole of their lives ; and 
the clergyman whose church he had nominally 
attended was one well able to direct, or sup- 
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port, as the case might need, the quiet minis- 
trations of those whose lives had been like a 
living epistle, and whom the sufferer loved so 
dearly. Hope had never, even at his very 
worst, been a scoffer at religion. He had always 
maintained a strange sort of connexion with 
the church of his fathers, though it was more 
in appearance than reality. The special sin 
that so easily beset him--oh ! how easily and 
fatally this deathbed proved — had often made 
him unable, still more frequently unwilling, to 
appear among his countrymen on the Sunday, 
and I could characterise him no otherwise in 
these respects than as a thoughtless, careless 
man, led by this giant vice, this dreadful 
appetite, of which he had become the slave, 
into a great mass of other sins. He had now, 
however, full time for reflection, and in the 
many conversations which I had with him 
during that sad period, it was easy for me to 
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see how bitter these reflections on the misspent 
past had been, and were, and how genuine 
and unfeigned the sorrow for all the life 
wasted, and the time worse than wasted, of 
which his past consisted. At those times he 
often used to thank God that I had been 
preserved. Doubtless, if I had perished in 
the fever, or returned to the vile lust again, 
he would have had keener pangs to suffer. 
As it was, he bitterly accused and condemned 
himself, and solemnly and emphatically warned 
me to avoid that sin which had destroyed 
himself ; for it was not only evil in itself, but 
the cause of greater evils— if that were pos- 
sible. 

At last his weakness became so great that 
he could no longer leave his room. His 
cough became more and more troublesome, 
and the frame was breaking up fast. He had 
lingered so long, contrary to all human proba- 
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bility ; but while the body was wasting, the 
mind seemed to grow daily clearer and 
stronger, and the spirit, which for so long had 
been overborne by the cursed habit, burned 
the brighter as the end drew nigh. I need 
not say how affectionately he was tended, 
how carefully, by the ladies and his brother, 
he was watched over. Miss Bums seemed now 
to become quite a different person from the 
Miss Bums of my youthful days, when she 
appeared inclined to leave everything to her 
more energetic relative. She would have 
be^ Sandy's wife, but for his flight; she 
would gladly have fled with him, or to him, 
to share his expatriation and his sorrows, and, 
had she done so, most likely would have saved 
him. Now she had become energetic, 
thoughtful, assiduous in her care for him, and 
spent the better part of her time by his bed- 
side, after he lay down never to rise more ; 
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her whole care was devoted to his comfort 
here, and to his welfare hereafter. Poor 
fellow, he seemed to realise now — ^if he had 
ever doubted it — the depth of her affection, 
and no one could so soothe and comfort, no 
one could so smooth his pillow, or perform 
any of the little offices so grateful to a dying 
man, as she coidd. 

As the time of his departure approached 
more nearly, so did his anxiety increase to 
have Miss Burns beside him. Many a night 
I kept watch by his bedside, to allow them all 
to get needful rest, and I could see, whence 
awoke from the uneasy slumber into which he 
frequently sank, even when he seemed waiting 
for the answer to a question, that his first 
glance was always to the particular spot where 
she was accustomed to sit while reading to or 
waiting on him. Poor, poor Hope ! the 
pitcher was very soon to be broken at the 
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cistern, but before that time came there w^re 
some most agonizing days to us all, in which 
he lay in a state of seeming lethargy — ^perha^ 
I am using the word improperly, for tiiere 
was sometimes intelligence and speculation in 
his eyes, though he articulated no words, and 
made no signs of having understood us when 
we spoke to him. And during these days, 
heavy and sad, and the long, long mournful 
nights, none of the devoted three left him, 
save, it might be, in turn for an hour or two. 
I of course had my own duties to attend to dur- 
iog the day, but my nights were mostly spent 
there, aiding them, relieving them in their me- 
lancholy watch, and waiting for the approach of 
the grim King of Terrors, who had now no 

terrors for my poor friend. Dr. A had 

told us that he might depart at any moment, 
but that most probably there would be a return 
to more perfect consciousness just before the 
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final severance of body and spirit, and there- 
lore, when I was at his bedside, I never ceased 
to watch, looking for this as the premonition 
that the end was at hand. 

One night, rather better than two months 
after the first seizure, which I had so oppor- 
tunely witnessed, I was watching by his bed- 
side alone, while Sir William Soulis and the 
ladies were in another room. It had been a 
very fatiguing day at busines, and I was so 
tired and weary that I felt drowsy, and, I 
fear, had very nearly fallen asleep. I had 
one of his thin, wasted hands grasped in mine, 
and I was suddenly roused to entire wakeful- 
ness by feeling a pressure of my hand, and 
hearing the choking sound of the dreadful 
cough, which for days had nearly ceased. As 
I looked at him, there seemed an imploring, 
beseeching expression in his eyes, and a move- 
ment of his lips as if he was trying to speak. 
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I leant down over the suflFerer, and caught 
the words "Phemie," ** brother," and then 
hurried oflf the nurse for those he desired 
to see. They were soon at his bedside. It 
was evident that his hour had come. He 
tried to raise himself, and then Miss Burns 
supported his wasted form upon her arm. 
Standing, bending round about him, we could 
hear the faint, low utterances of his departing 
spirit, begging forgiveness from those he 
thought he had wronged, and bidding us all 
farewell. 

Though the voice of the dying man was low 
as the faintest zephyr, we could distinctly per* 
oeive that his spirit was clear and unclouded, 
and that he had no fear in departing from this 
world — alas ! not always a proof that there 
is no cause for fear. His eye for a moment 
seemed pretematurally bright^ and it appeared 
as it he wished to say something but could 
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not articulate. Then he tried to draw Miss 
Bums's face down to his own, and, as she bent 
down with her arms around him, he kissed 
her feebly, with eyes fixed earnestly on her 
face, and murmuring *^ Till we meet again," 
sank back, not to rest or sleep more in this 
world, for the next moment, in a stronger voice, 
he began to repeat that sublime passage, "Who 
shall separate us from the love of Christ ? " 
And when he came to St. Paul's sublime 
conclusion, that no creature whatever " shall 
be able to separate us from the love of God, 
which is Christ Jesus our Lord," without a 
groan or a murmur came the last faint breath 
— ^the film of death fell upon his eyes, and the 
spirit, so vexed and erring here, had gone to 
that place 

** Where the wicked cease from troubles, 
And the weary are at rest." 

And we who mourned him, mourned not 
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as those who are without hope, for daring 
these past weeks we had all of us good hope 
coucerning him for whom there was now no 
need of our prayers, and to whom we could 
no longer point out the Saviour. He had 
gone to his account, and while we mourned 
we could not help feeling that he was now 
safe in the hands of that Saviour who is ever 
merciful and compassionate. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

During that stunning hour which followed 
we could not moralise. However long we 
may have expected the approach of death, 
it is with a terrible effect upon the survivors 
that he comes at last; and the first feeling 
is, can this possibly be true? — ^is this indeed 
death? And when it is realised that the 
soul has departed, often enough it affects the 
softer-hearted or more sensitive as this death 
did Miss Bums for the moment. She was 
carried off in a fainting fit, and for hours 
Miss Grahame was engaged in trying to re- 
store her again. Yet save for that, the grief 
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of those devoted friends^ and of Sir William, 
was quiet and undemonstrative^ but as deep 
as it was grave. The landlady made far more 
outcry than even Miss Bums, and I have 
little doubt looked upon us all as very heart- 
less, selfish people. Ah! little could she 
know, or even guess, how deep and true 
the remembrance of that death-bed would 
remain in some of those hearts. It is the 
way with many people to make great lamen- 
tation and vehement outcry, demonstrative of 
the intensity of the agony which they endure, 
and it is good for them thus to find relief to 
their feelings ; but there are othens, such as 
my friends, who cannot shed tears, cannot 
make outward lamentations, just because 
their sorrow is more intense and lasting, and 
the fountain of tears dried up by the hot 
breath of their bitter anguish. 

After a time I left them. True, I had 
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been as it were adopted by them in sympathy 
with my poor friend, but at this time I felt 
that they might wish to be alone. I was 
neither of their kindred, nor connected with 
them, though I am quite sure none of them 
thought of that. The baronet came with me 
to the door, and wrung my hand with almost 
a convulsive grasp, as he said that now his 
errand here was over, and bade me good 
night. I don't think I slept two hours, if I 
slept in fact at all, that night. I remember 
I thought that I had n^ver before felt the 
full force of the expression, " Would God it 
were morning !" as I did then lying tossing, 
uneasily in bed. 

I obtained permission to be absent from 
the office next day quite easily ; there was a 
great deal of sympathy felt for those friends 
of mine who had only come to find the lost 
one, and to see him die. I meant to offer 

VOL. III. 
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my services to Sir William, and Mr. Robert 
Oswald told me that so many days as I could 
be of service I might freely take. I remember 
being struck that day with the slight effect 
these dispensations of Providence have on the 
generality of people. My fellow-clerks were 
all greatly shocked to hear of poor Hope's 
death, but before many moments the effect 
had gone. I had no right to expect it would 
remain, but it pained me, the few minutes I 
had to wait to do some little important thing, 
to hear the joke and laugh go round among the 
young men so very speedily, as if no such 
grim thing had been spoken of as the death 
of one well known to them all. 

The service^ were not very necessary, so 
far as business was concerned, which I could 
do for them. Sir William's servant had 
already taken all the preliminary steps, and 
got the melancholy affair put in train. 
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But the baronet was* glad of my help to look 
over piles of papers which were heaped up in 
a cupboard. He had found in the writing- 
desk a kind of will, in which my poor friend 
wished me to get his books and some other 
things, while, with expressions of unchanged 
and undying aflfection, he desired certain other 
valuables to be given to Miss Bums. The 
value of all his property was not very great, 
but I well knew these little memorials would 
be of special, priceless value to those who re^ 
ceived them. In the same document, which 
was dated on the day I had told him the 
story of the reversal of his outlawry, he dis- 
closed his real name, Alexander Hope Soulis, 
and who his nearest relative was ; but as he 
had appointed me to carry out his wishes, that 
was almost unnecessary. 

Poor Hope ! there was a short account of 
how he had fallen into such sad destructive 
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habits; how he had tried to resist, and failed, 
until at last he was driven onward by the 
stream. Latteriy, since he had become ac- 
quainted with me, he said that he had been 
continually haunted by the notion that I 
either had penetrated, or would penetrate^ 
his incognito, and now he was sure I had done 
so. And so he had sunk deeper and deeper 
into the mire, in the attempt to drown the 
pang which the news of his former loved 
friends had caused him, and the fear lest they 
should seek and find him, lost as he was 
now. 

We discovered, just as I had before sup- 
posed, that he had been engaged in literature. 
He had been connected with one of the 
magazines, and had written a good deal for 
one of the newspapers in the town. His in- 
come as book-keeper had been often more 
than doubled, and so, notwithstanding his 
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habits, he had been able to keep not only 
clear of debt, but had even something to leave 
behind him. I must say that this fact ex- 
plained what had ever been an enigma to me, 
namely, how he could possibly live as he did 
live, and yet always have plenty of money. 
It was evident, also, from various short 
stories, and what seemed sketches of longer 
ones, that he had not always been the same 
dissipated, reckless person I had known him. 
The baronet gave me one of these stories, 
which proved this, to my own satisfaction, at 
least. 

It had been the wish of my poor friend 
that his dust should rest with the ashes of his 
ancestors. Had he died as he had so long 
lived, unknown to his friends, this could not 
hav6 been the case ; but he had been anxious 
on this point ever since they had found him. 
Indeed, the greatest possible change must 
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have come over him even before their arrivaL 
Ever since he suspected that I knew lus 
identity^ as his will testified^ and since he 
had come under the special humanizing influ- 
ences of the ladies, all the old love of home 
had returned with greatly increased force, and 
he hinted his wish to those to whom any 
desire of his would be sacred. Indeed, Sir 
William Soulis could never have borne the 
idea of laying his ashes among strangers, 
though the most momentous part of his life 
had been passed among them. No, he must 
sleep with his fathers, the last but one of the 
long-descended line, and be followed to the grave 
by him in whom that line should shortly close. 
It seemed a providential circumstance that 
he had so far recovered his property as to 
be able to do this, and I have no doubt 
that the baronet did regard it as a most 
blessed thing that he should thus be able to 
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cany out both his brother's djring wish and 
indulge his own feelings. His servant had 
therefore made arrangements for carrying this 
into effect^ and the time for their departure 
drew near. 

I had not seen much of the ladies since that 
sad night. In Mrs. Oswald they had found 
one who could • sympathise fully with them, 
and had been with her ever since the final 
separation. Miss Grahame bore the burden 
unmurmuringly, and supported and comforted 
her weaker niece ; but neither of them had the 
occupation which Engaged Sir William, nor 
yet the cares which fall upon friends when 
9uch sad events happ^ among themselves, 
and help at least to alleviate their sorrows. 
Their occupation for the time was gone, and 
though mournings had to be provided, and 
were, yet I do not join with those who fancy 
the choice of these a sufiicient means of dissi- 
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pating bitter grief — ^though Miss Bums was 
nearly stirred out of hers by her desire to 
return as my poor friend's widow, and in 
widow's weeds ; but she allowed herself to be 
overruled, all the more easily, perhaps, by 
Miss Grahame saying that she could mourn 
him as sincerely in one dress as another, and 
that the world cared not in what relation 
she had stood to him. But the days were 
heavy which intervened, and those few in- 
terviews I had with them, though they were 
perfectly quiet in their sadness, sent me 
always away with a double melancholy at my 
heart. 

At last the mournful cortege gathered at 
his old lodgings. Few there would have been 
of the old reckless crew, but for the fact of 
his birth, which had become widely known 
among the class he used principally to meet ; 
the head of his old office, with the Oswalds^ 
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Mr. Barton, and myself, formed a sober com- 
pany to escort to the steamer all that remained 
of my poor friend Mr. Hope. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

I FELT relieved when the steamer had gone. 
It was not as if I had resided in the same 
house, or been a member of the same family ; 
and yet there seemed a sort of blank to me 
everywhere — something wanting which could 
never be replaced. Even walking up through 
the familiar streets, with Ralph Erskine by 
my side, I felt the blank, and yet the re- 
lief. 

Ralph had to go back to business ; and I 
was glad to get home — ^glad to be alone, to 
have an opportunity of communing with my 
own spirit, and still more to write fully to 
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my dear Mary Leslie about all the events of 
these last days. 

When I had done that, I took up the 
manuscript I had brought with me the pre- 
vious day from Hope's lodgings, and began 
to read it ; and as it may throw some light 
upon his character before he became the 
slave of drink, I will insert it here. It is 
beaded 

" A Sunday Picnic in the Hundred of 

WirraL 

*^ Hail, Sabbath 1 thee I hail I the poor man^s day ; 
The pale mechanic now has leave to breathe 
The morning air, pure from the city^s smoke. 

Grahame's Sabbath. 

" The sun is brightly shining over the fair 
scene as I hasten up the lane, on a quiet Sun- 
day morning in the month of June, to our 
village on the hill top. Somehow my most 
important letters generally arrive on the Sun- 
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days, and as the only sure way of getting them 
is to wait for the postman on his way to 
the next village, I have many of these walks^ 
I generally try to manage so, that I can 
attend the village chapel before returning 
home. 

" It is a pleasant thing to be out of doors 
in a fair country like ours at this season and 
this hour. Everything is so quiet and still, 
and the air so balmy, with the beautiful land- 
scape spread out before you so peaceful, that 
it brings a soothing feeling of rest and calm 
even to the unquiet spirit. Even the river — 
though already the black sprites of ferry- 
steamers are plying busily, bringing over 
pale-faced crowds from the sweltering town, 
who seek fresh air and change amid the green 
fields of our hundred — ^is much more peace- 
ful than on other days; and the stately 
ships at anchor far below you seem to float 
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Tnore gracefully in the glorious sunshine. 
There are as yet few travellers so far 
inland, and those who are abroad in the lanes, 
are mostly neighbours from the villages around, 
on their way to church in the town below. 
You can see them as they jog leisurely along, 
two and three together, by the hedgerows, 
now fragrant with the hawthorn, the sweet 
brier, and the honeysuckle, and glorious with 
hundreds of nameless flowers. Nature is 
looking her bravest and bonniest, and smiling 
in verdant luxuriance this morning. You 
can see the heavy dew-drops on the shady 
side of the lane, studding the green leaves of 
the lowly flower, and hanging from the blades 
of grass, like diamonds of the rarest water. 
Our hill-side seems a very Paradise this 
beautiful morning, everything is so hushed ; 
only the birds in the thick wood, pouring 
out their songs of joy and thankfulness, are to 
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be heai*d. All is still and calm, as befits the 
day. 

'^It is a lovely day, and, although my mind 
has been troubled not a little during the by*? 
gone weeks with thoughts I cannot drive 
away, perhaps would not, however painful 
they may be, yet I cannot help feeling the 
benignant influence upon my spirit, as I 
saunter up the lane. There, the postman 
comes up Church Lane at a trot — ah ! there 
is a letter for me at last, and I feel more con- 
tented than I have been for days. I saunter 
round the foot of the hill for an hour, enjoy- 
ing my letter and the scene around at the 
same time ; then turn up the brow again, and 
take my place among the humble worshippers 
in the village chapel. It would puzzle an 
ecclesiastic, however learned, to tell to what 
denomination this chapel appertains, or what 
peculiar tenets its supporters hold ; not one 
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of those who usually attend knows aught about 
it. All that the people do know is that the 
gentlemen who uphold it are good men^ and 
are trying to do good to their neighbours. 
No one cares to inquire anything further; and 
I think they are right, though in dear auld 
Scotland they would set me down as having 
become dreadfully latitudinarian for saying 
so. 

" The worshippers are very humble people, 
and there is only a few of them. This beau- 
tiful morning has tempted many to the far-off 
parish church, the graceful sph-e of which 
you can see among the trees at the foot of 
the hill. Those present to-day are mostly 
aged people, the grandfathers and grand- 
mothers of the stalwart working men of our 
village, increased by the children of the 
Sunday-school. Three individuals take part 
in the short services, two of whom are the 
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gentlemen who support the place^ and the 
other, who preaches to-day — ^a pretty fair 
sermon — has the look of a Methodist parson. 
The service is short, and very simple, and 
the children sing so well — at least, so heartily 
— that I enjoy their hymns very much, 
dreadful doggerel though some of them are. 
When the congregation was dismissed, I 
walked homewards by a diflferent route, my 
mind still full of the simple singing and the 
homely service. 

** For nearly a mile along the top of our 
hill there lies a dense black wood. Originally 
planted as a fox cover, it has been growing 
denser and thicker for the last sixty years, 
the dark firs rising to no great height on 
the thin sandy soil, but the greater part 
covered with an under brush, scrubby and 
close, in which numberless rabbits, now that 
the larger game has been exterminated, find 
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nestling places and protection. The soil is 
scant and sandy over the sandstone rock ; for 
our hill is a member of the new red sandstone 
series, a seeming misnomer, one would say, 
who looked into the great gulfs within the 
wood, and saw the fair white rock there being 
excavated— a precious commodity near such 
marts as Liverpool and Birkenhead. The 
lords of the manor found this out long ago, 
and the huge holes tell how eagerly they 
availed themselves of the treasure. I walked 
along a tram-road which leads to the shipping 
place of the quarry, a round-about but plea- 
sant way home. The wood was silent now, 
the birds were t^ing their siesta during the 
noonday heat, and, save the hum of bees and 
insects, and the occasional chirp of a lizard 
about the banks, or the patter of a rabbit 
across the road, all was for a time as silent 
and still as the day seemed to demand. . 

VOL. III. t 
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^^ On the face of an opposite slope, at a 
little distance, wound a slender path, along 
which a few children and one or two aged 
people were wending homeward towards the 
nearest village. In the fields the cattle had 
collected in groups under the shelter of the 
hedgC'^rows, or were lying amid the reeds and 
bulrushes in the marshier parts of the fields. 
The air was pure, and the thin haze which 
great heat produces hung over the distant 
woods and fields, not hiding them, but 
only subduing the tints of colour, and toning 
down the various greens of the early eummer 
foliage into a softer and richer harmony. 

'^Intent on the ideas originated in the 
worship, I walked leisurely along, feeling the 
influence of the quiet service confirmed by 
the repose of all around, and humming td 
myself the words of the concluding hymn> 
when the train of ideas was rudely broken 
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and dissipated by the echo of rough voices 
falling on my ear. I was not left long in 
doubt what these irreverent sounds meant. 
A few steps further along the road opened to 
me a scene such as I had never met with, 
and so little in harmony with the stillness of 
the country and the character of the day, that 
I little fancied I should meet with it then. 
The wood thinned away to the right of the 
road. A little knoll arose in the middle of 
the cover, freer of brushwood than other parts 
^f the wood ; a few tufts of long coarse grass 
were scattered here and there, and the thin 
soil was deeply covered with the spines of the 
fir-trees, forming a thick rough carpet, soft 
enough in its way. Through the tree-tops, 
sparser here than elsewhere, the sun was pour- 
ing his beams ; and there was sun and shadow 
in perfection within the circle. 

^^On this hillock lay stretched out some 
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dozen stalwart men in their working dresses, 
unshaven and unwashed, and all having that 
hazy, stupid look which riotous dissipation 
over night produces. Huge fellows were they 
all, with breadth of shoulder, depth of chest, 
length of limb, and muscles so well developed, 
that they would have equally delighted 
a prize-fighter and a recruiting sergeant. Al- 
though their faces were inflamed with dissi- 
pation, you could not say that they were bad 
faces. Certainly there was all the develop- 
ment of fine, good-humoiu'ed animals, if there 
was little of intellect to be marked there. 
They lay strewed about the hillock at the foot 
of the trees, in lazy though not ungraceful 
attitudes ; for there was an easy abandon 
about them at the time, which contrasted 
strangely with their usual heavy and ungainly 
attitudes. The odour of tobacco had saluted 
my nose before I came in sight of the group. 
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and I found the whole party enjoying them- 
selves in that way, and not in that way alone ; 
for in the middle of the group, under the 
charge of a fellow with a broad red face 
covered with a red stubble, was a large stone 
jar, crowned with a small pewter drinking 
cup, which had just made its round as I 
came up. 

*^ Standing a little apart in the shade of the 
trees, so that at first I did not notice them, 
were two men, cleaner and better dressed than 
the others, and not stupid with drink. They 
were by no means well-favoured specimens of 
humanity; there was about them a hardy, 
reckless air, in which positive wickedness was 
more apparent than was the case with the 
loungers. One of them was a little man, 
respectably dressed, in that peculiar style 
which told at once that he was a keeper in his 
holiday clothes. His eyes, as fiery as those 
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of the little terrier at his feet, gave you the 
idea of a person always on the qui vive. I 
never saw a better picture of wakeful sus- 
picion and distrust than he presented. His 
companion, a tall, muscular man, evi* 
dently a keeper of a lower grade, was dressed 
in the velveteens aQd leather leggings, the 
badge of the profession. A light fowling- 
piece lay in the hollow of his arm, which 
showed that he was on duty, Sunday though 
it was. I knew both the men ; very often 
had I met them going their rounds in the 
lanes, and hailed their approach in my eerie 
walks from town, or been startled by their 
bluff good night, out of some dark comer 
when I least expected it.« I could see they 
were conversing with the labourers, and were 
clearly on good enough terms with them, 
though they were trespassing here. 

" The men raised a shout of welcome as I 
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Q,pproached the party. I had been able to 
do some little thing for many of them — ^for 
^he poor fellows were sadly illiterate — ^in 
the way of writing letters to their friends, 
soldiers in various of the polonies, and in 
other sueh like ways. I was assailed on all 
sides by invitations to join them in their con- 
yiviality. * Have a sup, Gaffer,' * Drink with 
US) Gaffer,' &c. ; and the butler of the party 
l>egan to uncork his great bottle, while others, 
starting up, prepared to produce private stores, 
little bottles of stronger liquors, from their 
pockets. Putting aside their pressing offers, 
so freely made, I stayed a little to observe 
their motions, and watch how they enjoyed 
a holiday ; for they were bent on enjoyment, 
and intended to finish this day of rest as they 
had begun it. A sad and most laborious mis- 
spending, I imagined, which they would feel 
throughout their whole system during the 
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week, and more feelingly still in their pockets 
when the next pay-night came. 

'^ There was a pause for a few moments^ 
but the conversation soon began to flow again 
in the former channel. It was so utterly 
puerile in its general tonCi that the merest 
child, one would have thought, would soon 
have tired of it. The gossip of the country, 
in which the names and reputations of all 
classes were freely handled— vapouring boasts 
of their individual prowess — ^such feats as 
they had accomplished — how they had fought 
and conquered, or been beaten, in some dash«« 
ing spree. Perhaps this was only an example 
of the proverb, In vino Veritas j for they ac-^ 
knowledged their defeats with true simplicity. 
Then, by an easy transition, they got to dogs, 
and ferrets, and hunting, and told stories of 
wonderful dogs in their own hill among the 
rabbits, narrations which interested them 
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all. Eaces and steeplechases, also, were dis- 
cussed, and, by consequence, the bets laid 
for or against the favourite* in the great 
race to come off soon at Aintree. On such a 
subject as this every one was au faitj 
and a keen discussion arose as to the merits 
of the horses, and the last state of the betting. 
The relish they all seemed to have for that 
exciting sport contrasted strongly and 
strangely with the uneasiness the least hint 
of more special Sunday themes would have 
occasioned. 

** After a little time I walked away, and 
was followed by one of the quietest of the 
band, who seemed indeed a little, and only a 
little, ashamed that I should find him there in 
that company. This man was one of the 
workers in the Delf close at hand, and bore 
the character of being a quiet, steady fellow, 
making good wages at his task work, and 
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saving money fast. He was a Hercules in 
miniature — ^broad-shouldered, deep*chested) 
with arms so muscular and hard by constant 
and severe toil, that they were like bars ol 
iron. Hard and enduring labour in the ex* 
cavations had somewhat stunted his growth, 
while it had given him a frame of iron, and a 
power of endurance quite amazing. Jack 
Mayler might be seen, foul or fair, sawing 
away at his particular task in early morning 
and late into the twilight ; his measured blows 
might be heard long after all other sounds of 
labour had ceased. He had been a soldier for 
a time, and had a cleaner, smarter air than 
his fellows. I asked how it came about that 
he was so bad this morning, and what had set 
them all to begin the week in such a way as 
this. 

"'Well, Gaffer,' he answered, * Til tell 
the truth. There was a dance last night at old 
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mother Flint's, and you see, when we were 
turned out at closing time, no less would 
please a lot of us but to go up .to the ". Royal 
Oak,'' and there we stayed with some Liver- 
pool chaps till twelve o'clock, getting pretty 
fuU, you may guess — ^more than some of us 
could carry, I know, and of course we'd 
splitting heads this morning. Well, I went 
out to get some water-cress, and fell in with 
the other chaps, all as bad as mysel', so we 
got round ^* Old Ann " and had a drop and 
got the bottle. Did you see that sneak, John 
Keeper, he don't a bit like us lads being in 
the cover no way at all, but you see he likes 
his whack when there's anything going and 
nothing to pay. He'd been at mass, and 
he'd got news of us somewhere up above, and 
80 sent home the trap and came along the 
line. He's a shabby scrub— you might be 
phoking to-morrow, and he'd never say here 
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have a pint ; but that long Fonkes is vror^ 
than him, sneak though he be. Don't 
you trust him, Gaffer, if you should meet 
him at night, when you're coming up the 
lane ; he's best at arms-length, like all his 
breed/ 

** * What brings him out with his gun to- 
day? Surely he doesn't expect to meet 
poachers to-day in droad daylight ?' 

" ^ Don't he, though ? Why, he's a regular 
old poacher himself, and he's up to every 
dodge. Don't you see what lots of Liverpool 
chaps come over on Sundays, and they're not 
above taking anything they can lay hold of. 
Just you watch early Sunday mornings, ay, 
or late o' Saturday nights, you may see them 
going up the lane. Going a fishing, they'd 
say. Ay, just so; they'll draw a pit, and 
take out all that's worth, before you'd know 
where you were. No fear, long Tom Fonkes 
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knows all that. He's a 'cute fellow is Tom ; 
you'll not come over him.' 

"^ Well, John, that may be, for 111 not 
try ; but what sort of a state will you be in 
for work to-morrow, do you fancy, after this 
spree to-day ?' 

'^ Oh ! to-morrow must look out for itself. 
A lot of us won't care much whether we go 
to work or not. Work'll come soon enough, no 
fear ; we'll enjoy ourselves to-day when we can. 
I say, master, if you'd to stew down in them 
holes this weather, you'd be as ready to take 
a day when you could, the same as we, I 
know.' 

" ^Perhaps I should ; but you know I don't 
think this a good way of spending Sunday. I 
don't, indeed ; you'll all be worse instead of 
better for it.' 

" * Some of us anyway'll not have such a 
chance again for a while. Never say die, 
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Gaffer, it's a poor heart that never re* 
joices/ 

" ' So it is ; but you don't call that rejoic- 
ing, do you? Now, when that bottle's emptyi 
you'll all be staggering home, or perhaps swag- 
gering about the village to show you're not 
driink ; and you'll be sleeping while the public* 
houses are closed, aild as soon as they are open 
you'll be there again till midnight, and it is 
only natural to think that you'll be worse to-- 
morrow than you were this morning. A 
pretty day of rest this, isn't it ? And there's 
a lot of you that are always this way. afteir 
pay-night. It's not the loss of one but of 
many days. Wouldn't it anyway have been 
better to have the start of the week clean 
than dirty ? And there's not one of you all 
so much as shaved yet I' 

" * Oh ! Big Bill always shaves best when 
he's lushy ; they'll be at it in the smiddy by 
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and by. Catch any of our chaps going out 
the first quarter to-morrow unless he's all 
right. -He'd be fined, don't you know, and 
laughed at, which is worse.' 

" ' Then just look at your gaffers, as you 
call them — both of them have gone to church, 
and isn't that a better way to rest after a 
week's work than lying like a parcel of swine 
in the cover yonder, swilling bad beer ? I 
know it is, and they'll be out in the morning 
at six o'clock as fresh as daisies, while you'll 
turn out quite done out and miserable. Little 
any of you will do till you get into the " Oak " 
again, and more than probable you'll stay 
there all day, if they'll let you.' 

" * I'm not a-going to stand a sermon no 
how, Gaffer. I'll go back to my comrades, 
there's a quart in the bottle for me yet. I say, 
master, just you look into the Delf to-morrow 
and see if I'm not at work. But I say it's 
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just as well you didn't tell them they were a 
parcel of swine. It'll be a good lark to tell 
Bill and the rest* I'll go hear what they'll 
say to it.' 

"He turned away into the plantation again, 
crunching the dried branches and brushwood 
beneath his heavy feet as he proceeded towards 
the hillock. We had come along the lower 
€dge of the wood, and before us lay the coun- 
try smiling and beautiful. At a little distance 
two clusters of houses formed the nearest vil- 
lages, and their antique white-washed walls, 
curiously-gabled fronts, and thatched roofs re- 
flected the rays of the sun. Spiral columns of 
thin blue smoke told of the Sunday dinner — 
the poor man's feast. 

^ On other days the man of toil is doomed 
To eat his joyless bread, lonely ; the ground 
Both seat and board screened from the winter^s cold 
Or smnmer^s heat by neigbouring hedge or tree ; 
But on this day, embosomed in his home, 
He shares the frugal meal with those he loves.* 
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" How much fairer a picture than that I 
had just left behind me in the wood, where 
lay a group of Lords of the Creation besotting 
and debasing themselves, by their own act, 
lower than the beasts. 

^^ Thus moralizing, I walked slowly home- 
wards, the calming influence of the morning's 
service, and of the heavenly day, partly dissi- 
pated. My eye wandered over the beautiful 
scene, my mind being occupied with thoughts 
arising from this Sunday party. Men go 
to the fields to worship God. * True, they 
go to the fields by thousands, but it is not for 
worship— fling away the figment at once, it 
would be honester. Worship is not in the 
mind of ten in any thousand who seek the 
fields on Sundays. Speculations upon the 
public-house where they can be best served, 
and a simple desire for their own pleasure— 
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these are the chief attractions for those who 
come out into the fields in our Hundred of 
Wirral on Sabbath-days." 
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CHAPTER XVL 

My return to the office the day following the 
departure of the funeral cortSge in the 
steamer, the busy work I had to engage in, 
and the bustle about me out of doors, which 
multipUed upon me as I rose in the estima- 
tion and confidence of my employers, had a 
most salutary effect upon me. There is no- 
thing so good for a man in all circumstances, 
as honest, bond fide labour; and in times 
when he is grieved or troubled the faithful 
discharge of his appointed duties is a far 
better thing for him than anything else can 
be. So I felt then, so I have experienced 
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since. It is true that poor Hope was not of 
my kindred ; but latterly I had been so much 
with him, and so concerned about him 
and his friends, and sympathised so keenly 
with them, especially with Miss Bums, who 
had ever been so kind to me» that I could not 
help being deeply and sincerely grieved. I 
was not allowed time to become melancholy. 
I am very thankful for that. I had got a 
glimpse of the pit into which I might have 
fallen, and well-nigh did fall ; and there is 
little wonder that that death-bed haunted my 
dreams by nights, and but for constant occu- 
pation would have filled my mind by day, 
little to its health or comfort. Yet it was 
the cause, not the effect, which was distress- 
ing, whether real or not — and I assuredly be- 
lieve it was genuine and unfeigned ; my poor 
friend's end had been peace, but then the 
means leading to that end had been terrible. 
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and, humanly speaking, but for the interven- 
tion of his friends, so would the termination 
have been. 

After a few weeks absence, Sir William 
Soulis returned to Liverpool alone. I could 
have done the work of proving the will ; but 
in case it should be needful, the baronet 
thought it would be better for him to be pre- 
sent. We went, therefore, to Chester to- 
gether, accompanied by a lawyer, and got all 
things done legally ; and then, when the little 
property was realised, Sir William returned 
home. He was getting into years now, and the 
discovery and finally the loss of his brother, 
had had a great effect upon him, and had 
shaken him considerably. He told me Miss 
Bums was drooping more and more every 
day. Her love for the lost one was, as he 
strongly phrased it, stronger than death, and 
he feared she would soon follow. The baro- 
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net was very grave, graver than ever, but 
not melancholy. I daresay he thought much 
of the habits of his own long life, while 
labouring for the poor ninety pounds a year. 
Perhaps he might fancy that his own habits 
had had some influence upon his poor brother. 
He treated me, at this time, more like a son 
than a mere ac/quaintance, and often exhorted 
me, during the few days he remained, to 
hold fast by my present resolution, to be 
warned by what I had witnessed. He stayed 
with Mr. Oswald while in Liverpool, and 
consequently I was often there, and became 
quite intimate with my employer. The 
friendship of the baronet stood me in good 
stead. I do not think even the Oswalds 
themselves thought any the less of me for it, 
and certainly Mr. Barton and my fellow-clerks 
thought all the more. 

Time passed on. Patrick Chisholm, who 
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had been chafing and grumbling, would wait 
no longer. "In these modern times," he 
wrote me, " we don't mourn for months for 
people we have hardly ever seen, and never 
cared a straw about, and who cared just as 
little for us. So I have given all the old 
folk, yours and mine, my sisters included, fair 
warning that we shall take the affair into our 
own hands, Menie and I. My house in Edin- 
burgh is not to lie desolate, nor am I to be 
condemned to lodgings any longer, so I invite 
you to come down for this day week, and then 
you'll have the privilege of assisting at a cere- 
mony of the last importance to me, and which 
I hope will be the commencement of a long 
life of happiness and comfort to my dear 
Menie and myself." 

As might be expected, I went down on such 
a special occasion. I could not be absent 
long-T-I only asked leave for a few days; I 
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could not well be spared, for I was rapidly 
becoming of more importance than ever in 
the office. However, I saw Menie married to 
Patrick, to the entire pleasure and satisfaction 
of all the friends on both sides, and having 
spent two days at home altogether, I had to 
hurry back again to my post. 

I found that it had been determined that 
Mary Leslie should stay with Miss Grahame. 
I was very glad of that, for somehow I did 
not like the idea of Mary carrying on the 
business alone, even with my mother's house 
so near at hand. It may seem strange that 
I had never had such dislike to Menie's 
doing so. Perhaps it is strange, but it is true 
nevertheless. I was glad for another reason. 
I could now hear of Miss Bums more fre- 
quently. I found her looking far better and 
more cheerful than I had expected. She was 
very grave, it is true, but I fancied that, now 
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she knew all that could be known of her long 
lost lover, now that she had herself witnessed 
his death, she was more likely to become 
composed than in the former time of uncer- 
tainty. Now his fame was cleared of that 
great blot which had ever appalled her so 
terribly, though she knew him to be innocent ; 
now he was far beyond the care of evil 
tongues or the temptations of this world, 
safe, as she believed, in God's own heaven. 
Miss Burns would be happier, I was quite 
sure, from this certainty and belief, as soon 
as the natural grief became subdued by time — 
and so it proved. 

My Mary and I had not a great deal of 
time to devote to each other during that 
hurried visit, she was so much occupied with 
the bride and the cares of the time. But we 
were all to exchange confidences. Her father 
was Uving a most unhappy and miserable life 
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with his new wife; even Mary's youngest 
brother, quite a lad, had been compelled to 
leave the house, to prevent the pouring out 
of the vials of her wrath on his father, on 
his aooount, and to escape her evil tongue. 
To ill-temper she had added drunkenness 
I heard also, and I had good reason to 
thank God that my Mary did not need to go 
there when she left Errol; but it was a melan- 
choly picture of the old man's state. We 
parted, so far as I was concerned at least, 
more in love than ever, and I went back only 
the more eager for the coming of that time 
when we should no more have to part — which 
could only be accomplished by the energy I 
could devote to my work. Susie, my sister, 
was making herself a name, though she laughed 
at the praises we all of us bestowed on her 
first little story; but my mother, who was 
installed as critic-in-chief of all that was 
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written, did not laugh; Susie, her little Susie, 
was about to become one of the world's famous 
ones! 

So the time rolled on, finding me hard at 
work, making sure of step by step, and rising 
in favour in the counting-house day by day. 
No word had yet been said of salary, so I 
limited my expenditure to my original small 
income ; as indeed I^meant to do, at any rate. 
I felt fully persuaded that the firm would not 
load me with grave responsibilities without 
the pecuniary recompense corresponding to 
them ; but I said not a word. In the even- 
ings I began to occupy myself with the books 
of my deceased friend, which opened up quite 
a new field to me, and made me much more 
useful in the counting-house than before. On 
the Sundays, Erskine and I went to the old 
Scotch Church steadily, and sometimes in- 
dulged ourselves with a walk after church 
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hours, no longer to end in a public-house, as 
it once had done, but in my lodgings, where 
we could read, or converse, or argue, as the 
case might be, with cool heads and clear 
minds, not having put an enemy into our 
mouths to steal away our brains. 

Christmas came at last, and then would be 
solved that problem which I had been dis- 
cussing with myself for months past, and which 
was to bring me a step or two nearer the 
much-desired and longed-for termination of 
my lonely life. On Christmas Eve I was 
presented by Mr. Oswald with a very hand- 
some sum of money — each clerk in the office 
usually got a Christmas-box, so that did not 
surprise me — so much larger than I had ever 
received before, and than I expected then, 
that I could hardly speak my thanks. He 
told me also that after that my salary should 
he increased, more than doubled, in fact, and 
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that this money would make up for the time 
past in which I had been doing extra duty ; 
and that he hoped I would continue to go on 
as I had been doing for some time. It was 
well for me that Mr. Oswald disliked thanks, 
so much that he hurried me out of his room, 
for I am sure that I should have broken down 
then had I tried to thank him. 

Never man was more joyous at getting 
money than I was that night. I don't think 
I am at all avaricious, yet I could almost 
have kissed those bank-notes and golden 
coins. I was, I have no doubt, very ready to 
do foolish things ; but the primary idea was 
to hoard for Mary's sake, to win a good home 
— I fancied I could see my way to a fair 
income now. So, with the exception of some 
small Christmas gifts to be sent down to 
Mary and my sisters, and a cheap book or two 
which I had seen on an old book-stall for my- 
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self, all this extra sum must be saved for the 
inauguration of the good time. 

Nor was either this Christmas gift, or the 
rise in my salary, undeserved, though I myself 
say it. Even with it, all the work was much 
more cheaply done than under my predeces- 
sor, and, as all allowed, a vast deal bet- 
ter. It was not from partiality or favour, 
thereiEpre; but what advancement I got, I 
fairly won. 

As may be supposed, I wrote to Mary and 
my mother that night in triumph. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Still I was not so foolish as to fancy that I 
could yet attain the great object I had in 
view — ^that of calling Mary Leslie mine, and 
bringing her to Liverpool for good. I knew 
right well that there was yet a great deal to 
be done, and that it would not do to lie on 
my oars, but that I must push ahead steadily 
for a long time to come. Sometimes I began 
to be afraid that Mary might grow weary 
of the long waiting ; and now that she would 
see more society, and that of people far higher 
in station than myself, that she might be 
persuaded to forget me; but my heart 
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speedily put these fancies to flight, and gene- 
rally I had no fears on that point. As for 
work, I was never weary of that. It was 
never too hard, and I began to take a greater 
pleasure in it than ever before, which was 
increased by the approbation of my em- 
ployers. Mary was also in good hands, for 
the ladies at Meadowside, though still mixing 
a little with the world, lived Hnore alone and 
more quietly than before, and they were 
well-inclined to look after my interests. I 
had a hold on their affections now stronger 
than I had before, for I had found out the 
lost one, and so far had given them assurance 
of his fate, when before all was suspense and 
anxiety. 

I was in constant correspondence with 
Mary, with the ladies and the baronet as 
regularly, but at longer intervals, and each 
step forward that I made was hailed by those 
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dear friends with the greatest pleasure. My 
own family were all doing well. My father had 
givenuphis situation, and now had a comfortable 
retiring allowance. They had moved into Errol, 
and had settled down there in a pleasant cottage 
on the Errol's side, where Susie wrote, and 
my mother criticised. Our people had ever 
been reading people, and all of us had been 
brought up with a taste for literature, but 
now the house assumed quite a literary air, 
and when I visited them I found reviews, and 
magazines, and literary papers, and books of 
kinds we never used to see. Susie was rising 
rapidly into fame, and was receiving such 
returns for her works as made me ashamed of 
myself, but which • enabled them to live in 
greater comfort and ease than formerly. 

Menie and her husband were as happy as 
the day was long during that interval. Pat- 
rick was making himself known as a shrewd, 
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clear-headed, active man of business. The 
firm of which he was a member had a resound' 
ing title — Dalziel, Niveson, Blair, and Chis- 
holm ; but the two former were only nominal 
partners now, that is, they took little part in 
the business, and Blair was only a very so- 
so personage. On Patrick, therefore, very 
shortly, all the real work fell, and very for- 
tunately he could do it well, and just desired 
to have it to do. 

My brother Sandy had been taken to Glas- 
gow by a merchant, who had. dealings with 
his old Leith employers, but was very anxious 
to come to Liverpool, which he was about to 
do, to a place in a Liverpool house, which. 
Mr. Barton aided me in procuring for him ; 
and there seemed a good and sure promise of 
all of us being able, by our own exertions, to 
maintain our position, mayhap to rise a step 
higher in income than our father had ever 
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done. Whether we all, when we reached the 
period of life which he had attained when he 
retired, should stand as highly in the estima- 
tion of those about us as he did in Errol, wai^ 
a question we did not care to ask ourselves. 

So things stood with us all when the second 
Christmas came round after my poor friend's 
death. 

I have stated early in my history that 
some hopes were raised in our minds by an 
advertisement for next of kin that had ap- 
peared in a London paper, and which, it was 
fancied, related to a grand-uncle of mine, 
about which, too, my mother set on foot some 
inquiries. She had even gone the length of 
employing a lawyer to write about it. But 
from what cause I am not able to tell, 
whether he fancied it a job that would not 
pay him, or what else, he had been very per- 
functory about it, and, save one short letter, 
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and an account which my mother grudged 
very much to pay, he had taken no further 
notice, and we had, years ago, given up 
thinking about the matter at all. But just at 
this Christmas time the advertisement was 
repeated, not in one paper, but in many, 
both English and Scotch. I saw it in the 
TimeSy and in a Liverpool paper also, both of 
which I despatched, one to my mother, the 
other to Menie. I had no great expectation 
that we should be much the better for this 
fortune, if it was a fortune, which the '* some- 
thing to their advantage " might mean ; but 
it was worth the inquiring into, whatever 
should be the result. 

So far as I was concerned, having fresh 
additions made to my salary this year again, 
and a Christmas-box proportioned to my 
much-advanced position, I did not care much 
what should come of this ; not that falling heir 
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to a fortune would not have been a very good 
thing, or was at all to be despised ; but I 
somehow felt that the probability was that 
the cost would be greater than the gain, and 
that it was better to be content with the posi- 
tion we held than to strive vainly for what 
we could do without. But the other members 
of the family might not think in the same 
way. 

I fancied I could now see my way, with 
the increase of salary, and the money I had 
saved, both to furnish a small house and to 
keep Mary respectably. I had even some 
thought of setting about the preliminaries at 
once, by taking a house that pleased me in 
the pleasant suburb of Everton, and beginning 
to get it ready for the homecoming of my 
bride. But I thought it would be better to 
consult Mary on that point before I did any- 
thing, and so I resolved to go down, though 
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the Tveatber was very severe, to make sure of 
her consent. 

As soon, then, as we had got our yearly 
balance over, being not at all busy, I easily 
got away for ten days. At any other time I 
would have taken the steamer, whatever sort 
of weather it might have been, but just then 
I fancied I must take more care of myself, 
and so I resolved to go by coach. It would 
give me somewhat longer time at home, 
though it would be a dreadfully bleak and 
cold journey of twenty odd hours, through the 
barest country, and over high hills, where the 
blasts from the north pierced through and 
through one, however warmly wrapped up. 
I travelled on the outside of the coach, and I 
could not help noticing the habits and customs 
of such as travelled on the top of coaches in 
cold weather. I suppose it is much the same 
in all weathers. At every stage there was a 
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rush of the passengers to the bar of the inn, 
and glasses of brandy, and similar liquids, were 
eagerly gulped down, and then there was a 
hurry-scurry, for fear of being left behind. As 
I was the only passenger on the outside 
who did not do as the others did, they began 
to remark it, and, after a time, I became the 
butt at which they launched their jokes and 
sneers. At dinner, however, they saw that I 
could do extremely well in that way, and 
that I was quite cool and composed, while 
they were fidgety and excited, for fear of 
being left behind. But it was at night that I 
was most clearly persuaded how much better 
my plan was than theirs, when I saw the 
miserable shivering figures beside me, more 
than half frozen, though as warmly clad as 
they could be, and with an amount of liquid 
fire within, which, according to their reason- 
ing, ought to have made them warm enough. 
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We stopped at Carlisle for a short time for 
supper, and I fancy a more woe-begone crew 
never descended from the* top of a coach than 
my late jocular companions. They were 
roused up with fresh drams, however, and 
thawed before the fire, and took enough, one 
would suppose, to have kept them warm all 
the rest of the journey. I got some good 
strong tea, and something substantial to eat, 
with a good deal of difficulty. Tea was not 
a beverage usually asked for by passengers 
by the night coach, I suppose, whereas brandy, 
and all kinds of spirits, were largely consumed. 
I got what I wanted, however, and was soon 
ready to start. It had been a dreadfully 
cold afternoon and evening, but it had been 
dry hitherto. Now we were comfortably told 
that we should have plenty of snow when we 
crossed the borders, an intimation which had 
the eflFect of inducing some of the passengers 
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to stay there all night. But my errand would 
have pushed me on, even if I had thought of 
remaining, and we were soon on our way 
again. The outside passengers, myself in- 
cluded, covered up to the point of the nose, 
were propping gradually off to sleep, whether 
they would or not, and as suddenly awaking 
in turn. Oh ! how cold it was ! The top of 
the coach was piled up high with luggage, 
and so formed a screen to some of the passen- 
gers for a time, as the turns of the road 
allowed, from the bleak blast from the east, 
and some could get their heads rested in 
spaces between portmanteaux and carpet-bags^ 
running the risk of a sharp squeeze or a hard 
knock with every jolt, and at the least ob- 
struction or stoppage. And the waiter at 
Carlisle was right. The snow did fall heavily 
as we got on the higher moorlands, but with it, 
I fancied, came a slightly milder atmosphere. 
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which made the night more endurable in one 
way, though the snow was driven into every 
interstice of my garments, and I felt 
thoroughly chilled. The person sitting beside 
me, too, seemed perfectly frozen, so stiff and 
lethargic were his limbs. 

We arrived in Edinburgh pretty early, as 
miserable a looking set of wretches as ever 
set foot on its streets ; but after a few 
stamps on the snow-covered pavement, and 
walking briskly up and down while the coach 
was being unladen, I felt quite well and right. 
My late neighbours mostly crawled or were 
lifted into hackney coaches, benumbed and 
powerless for the time. As for me, I got a 
hasty breakfast, and brushed myself, and then 
set out for Menie's. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

I WAS not expected, at least so soon, as I 
well knew. I had hinted at the possibility 
that I should make a run down ; but in such 
weather not one of them could fancy I would 
venture. My coming, therefore, quite took 
them by surprise. Patrick lived in what is 
called a self-contained house, in the New 
Town — that is, a house with a street-door 
to itself, not opening from a common stair. 
It consisted of a flat on the ground floor, and 
I know not how many below. It quite re- 
versed the order of an English house. You 
entered at the top, and descended to the 
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chambers, instead of ascending ; but it was a 
very good house for all that. Now-a-days, a 
rising W.S., with a territorial designation, 
would hardly fancy such a house ; but it did 
capitally then, and was quite within the 
limits of the fashionable quarter too. His 
writing chambers were in a more public part 
of the town, of easier access than his house, 
which was situated at the foot of the steep 
northern face of the New Town of Edinburgh. 

I found them at breakfast when I arrived, 
my mother also being with them. She had 
come in from Errol over night, as she often 
did, to see her young name-daughter ; for 
Menie, too, was a mother now, and my mother's 
name had been given to the babe. There was 
a cry of astonishment as I entered. 

" Bless me, Andrew, is it you ?" my mother 
cried. " What in all the world has brought 
you here in such awful weather as this ?'' 
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" Two or three things, mother," I answered, 
as I shook hands with them all ; " partly of 
my own, partly of yours." 

" When did you arrive ?" Patrick asked. 

" An hour or two ago, by the coach, after 
the most miserable journey I ever made." 

"And what tempted you to make it?" 
Menie asked. She had recovered all her 
wonted practical wisdom and prudence with 
her honours of matronhood. "You should 
have chosen a better season, Steenie — why, 
we've been frozen up here for a month past." 

" No time like the present for me, Menie ; 
and I have good reasons for coming, too — 
but I'm here now, and you'll learn all about 
them by-and-bye, never fear that, Menie. 
How are they at home, mother ?" 

"Very well — quite well, indeed. Susie'U 
be as much surprised as she can be when she 
sees you. She is to come in for me to-day ; 
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but I half fear the weather may detain them." 
" We're to have a council about our pro- 
ceedings," Patrick said, " for I do think some 
steps should be taken about that advertise- 
ment. But, come, have some breakfast ; I 
have an engagement, and must leave directly." 
It would have been of little use to have 
pled that I had already breakfasted, so I sat 
down and made a pretence of eating. Pat- 
rick went away as soon as we had finished, 
and I remamed for a time with my mother 
and Menie. I had not seen the baby yet, 
and it would have been an unpardonable 
offence to have gone, even with Patrick, with- 
out admiring the little girl. After the first 
raptures were over, in which I was expected 
to join, and did, as well as I was able, we 
had a long conversation, almost a discussion, 
as to what should be done. Not that we 
could come to any conclusion, but both my 
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mother and Menie were, next to the baby, 
interested in the fortune that seemed to loom 
before us. As for me, I was more occupied 
with other thoughts ; and though I joined in 
the conversation, I was most anxious to get 
away to Meadowside. I found my mother 
doubtful as to the propriety of paying any 
attention to the advertisement, and yet con- 
cerned about it. Menie was for going on at 
once, and .vigorously. There did not appear 
to be any chance of a division in our council 
on the subject, but my mother shook her 
head at the probable expense — the lawyer's 
bill of the old time was not yet forgotten. 
How very diflFerent were our family circum- 
stances now! 

As both had been all along quite aware of 
how matters stood between Mary Leslie and 
myself, I told them of that part of my errand 
also, with which they were greatly pleased ; 
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as well with the position I had now gainedi 
and my ability to have a house of my oiro^ 
8:8 with* the presumption that most likely 
Mary would be agreeable to my project being 
carried into effect at once. After this I was 
able to get away. Of course they knew I 
must be most anxious to see Mary, and so 
they let me go. Some may fancy I was but 
a cauldrife wooer to delay so long, but it must 
be remembered that it was yet very early in 
a bitter winter's day ; and though the family 
of a lawyer, who had business in the Parlia- 
ment House at nine o'clock, might be found 
afoot very early, it would hardly do to disturb 
a quiet household till decenter hours. I had 
been fidgety all the morning ; and yet I 
knew well I could not present myself with 
any propriety — dear friends though they were 
— so very early. 

I had to cross the whole town to reach 
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Meadowside, and it was rather a laborious 
walk, for the streets were snow-laden and 
slippery, and not particularly agreeable for 
pedestrians. Such weather is bad enough on 
a level road, but up the steep streets of Edin- 
burgh, it is dreadful to walk any distance. 
Yet with all the delay this caused, I was 
quite early enough. That they all received 
me well, would be saying very little. Miss 
Grahame seemed to look upon me as a son 
or a brother ; and Miss Bums — ^far more at 
ease in her mind now, and consequently 
greatly improved in health and spirits — re- 
garded me almost as a benefactor. How 
Mary received me I will not say, but even 
in the presence of the ladies she was all that 
I could desire. However, we were soon left 
to ourselves ; and then I explained the posi- 
tion in which I now stood, and the special 
object of my coming. I had more to do than 
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merely get her consent to the taking of a 
house — ^that was only a preliminary ; my chief 
object was to get her to fix the time when I 
should come back, and not have to return 
alone, as I must do now. We had been so 
long engaged as to enable us to speak candid- 
ly and freely tq each other, and had both long 
looked forward to this very time. Yet, for 
all that, tha^e seemed to return to my Mary 
as great a degree of bashful hesitancy as when 
we had stood together years ago beside the 
old sun-dial at the Mains of Crichton, and I 
could not get her to name any time ; for a 
long while, indeed, she would not look me in 
the face^ but that did not matter so much, as 
I had my arms around her^ as we sat in our 
old comer, where, when we were girl and boy, 
we used to pore over the same book, and first 
began to care for each other. 

All I could get from Mary then was a kind 
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of submission to my wish that she should con- 
salt Menie or the ladies, but I felt as if in 
paradise to be once more sitting beside her, 
and I did not press her further at that time ; 
only, with the inconsistency of a lover, 1 was 
continually returning to the subject, though 
I as frequently checked myself and resolved I 
should not do so again. I believe if I had taken 
the affair into my own hands, she would have 
been as well pleased, for she had some natu- 
ral hesitation in coming to a decision herself. 
I interested her, however, with a description of 
the house I had so nearly taken, and which, 
if she approved, should hereafter be her 
home. Mary had lived some time in Eng- 
land, and could understand all about an Eng- 
lish house better than most Scotch people of 
6ur class them did ; and, besides, the cottage 
at Everton, though in miniature, was not 
very unlike Meadowside. Perhaps it was that 
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fact which had made me take such a fancy 
for it at first, though I never clearly per^ 
ceived the resemblance till I began to de* 
scribe it to Mary. 

Our personal affairs were, of course, th^ 
most interesting, and engaged us chiefly, but 
they did not engross our attention altogether, 
Mary's father was still living a most unhappy 
life, under the most terrible sway of that soft, 
gentle-looking woman, who so utterly belied 
her looks from the very first, and, now that 
she was often the worse of drink, had become 
a perfect fiend. Wasting the old man's sub- 
stance, making his house a pandemonium, and 
yet retaining him in such a state of terror, 
that he dared take no steps to free himself 
from his slavery, she stood between him and 
his children, so that they could not even com- 
fort or console him. 
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Mary had seen him once or twice with 
the greatest difficulty, and she told me that 
he was quite broken-spirited, and did not 
seem able to move a finger to free himself. 
The woman herself was a pest, a nuisance, Uy 
the quiet neighbourhood where her father had 
lived so long, and been so highly respected, 
and she was bringing disgrace upon him also. 
Her smooth, soft countenance, when free from 
drink — seldom enough— caused people to 
think and say that it must be her father's 
fault — that he must be to blame in some way 
for the violent outbreaks which had become 
public scandals — that Mrs. Leslie must be 
driven to drink in self-defence. She was by 
far too plausible to treat any of the elder 
children ill who might call, but she was ever 
on the watch to prevent any private conver- 
sation between their father and them, and it 
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was only by chance that Mary had found out 
how matters really stood. It was a sad dis- 
CO very . 

I spoke to the ladies, who joined us after 
a while, about the object of my journey at 
this season. I said that I had found a cot- 
tage which would suit us, and that I wished 
to carry Mary oflF — Mary had left the room 
before this. Miss Grahame at first seemed to 
think I meant to carry out my purpose then 
and there, and began to object, but laughed, 
and said it was quite right when she heard 
my explanation ; and I soon had Miss Bums 
and her heartily on my side, though they 
would miss Mary so much. I pleaded with 
them for as early a time as possible, dwelling 
upon my loneliness, and received their pro- 
mise to further me as much as they could 
when the spring had a little advanced. 

Miss Burns became silent, and sighed pa- 
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thetically when I spoke of loneliness ; but 
for his enforced loneliness, what might not now 
have been possible ? 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

I CARRIED Mary off with me for all that, only 
not so far as Liverpool just then^ but down to 
Menie's. I could scarcely keep off the one 
subject which engrossed me^ but I tried as 
hard as I could. Mary preferred to walk> 
cold though the day was^ so we went away 
through the business streets of the city. I 
had an object in view in choosing this route, 
which I wished to accomplish without Mary's 
knowing it just at first. The day was fine 
and dry, though very cold, and the police 
regulations, strictly enforced in Edinburgh, 
gave us a dry clear pavement in those streets, 
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SO that the effect of the weather on two per- 
sons so young and so happy as we was exhilar- 
ating rather than otherwise. Then it was so 
delightful to feel Mary's hand on my arm, and 
to have her to care for, that the cold, sleepless 
journey of the previous night was unthought 
ot I daresay Mary felt pleased also, but the 
sly puss only expressed it by her pressure of, 
and clinging to, my arm, not by words. 

When we came into the region of the jewel- 
lers at the foot of the North Bridge, almost 
against her will I carried her into one of the 
shops, ostensibly to buy some little present 
for Menie's baby. Of course, being there, I 
was exposed to temptation, and jewellers at 
holiday times are not above becoming tempters. 
To tell the truth, I was willing enough to 
yield, and the sight of my sweet Mary was 
so singularly suggestive, that I was soon 
shown jewels of all kinds, and for, I fancy, 
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every sort of lady-like purpose. I bought a 
present for my little nieoe first of all^ Mary 
helping me in that with all her heart. W:e 
made choice of a magnificent coral^ and a 
pretty silver cup, which I never would have 
thought of but for Mary. Then I must have 
something for my mother, and Menie, and 
Susie. Mary became very uneasy when I 
spoke to her of them, but the jeweller was 
only too happy to show me anything he had, 
and I made Mary make choice of what would 
suit them best — a brooch, a bracelet, and a 
ring. As Mary thought the latter the most 
suitable for Susie, I looked out one for her* 
self, but only with the greatest diflBculty «ould 
I get her to fit it on the finger whose size I 
specially wished to know ; but it slipped on 
at last, and the jeweller gave a sagacious nod 
in reply to my glance, as if he quite under- 
stood what I meant* 
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" Oh ! Steenie ! — oh ! Steenie !" she said, 
lialf laughing, half crying, but I saw she was 
not ill-pleased for all that ; " what a shame 
to cheat me in that way !'' 

"What's a shame, my darling Mary? 
How have I cheated you ?— pray tell me !" 

But Mary would not answer; she only 
clang the closer to me, though I had cheated 
her; and she did not appear angry that I 
seemed so bent on carrying things vigorously 
now. 

My father and Susie had come in, in 
spite of the weather, and we found them both 
when we arrived at Menie's. Susie was a 
more mature person now, though still very 
young-looking. She was also quite as girlish in 
her tastes as ever, though now Miss Ramsay 
was somebody whom people delighted to ho^ 
nour. My father was as hale and hearty as he 
had been for years, looking better, in fact. 
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I thought; and a most sponsible-like person 
indeed. Though he did not say much cJ 
Susie, he was clearly very proud of her, andF 
with her fame. We were left for a short 
time alone together. Of course, when Mary 
came, the baby had to be visited, and her 
bonnet laid aside, and various interesting 
things to be said. My father thought I was 
very foolish to have come so far at such a 
season, on account of what might turn out a 
matter of moonshine after all. Honest man, 
he fancied, I suppose, that the " next of kin'' 
affair was all, or even my chief, motive for the 
journey ! 

After dinner we discussed the question, and 
with an occasional humph or doubt from my 
father, who was the best hand I had ever met 
at raising a difficulty, and the very worst at 
devising any practical way out of one, we 
came to the conclusion to make inquiries in 
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earnest, and really try to probe the affair to 
the bottom. Patrick took it in hand, as was 
most fitting. I don't think any of us enter- 
tained very sanguine hopes. Still there was 
no need to let such an affair remain in abey- 
ance, if we could set it at rest. We had all 
reason to be thankful that we were in the way 
of well-doing without such aid. We had been 
aided and guided and blessed in the employ- 
ment of our own energies, and were well con- 
tent with our lot, whatever should come of 
this. 

When that important matter was settled, 
Mary and I went away to Meadowside, another 
long, pleasant, bracing walk, under the star- 
lit frosty sky, very pleasant to us both. Mary 
had shared in our discussion, very much like a 
daughter of the house, as, indeed, she bad 
been esteemed for years now, and she quite 
agreed with me that our own calculations 
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should not take any account of such a cob^ 
tingency as this. I am not going to inflict 
any of our nonsense upon the reader. Suffice 
it to say that^ somehow^ after a little conversa*' 
tion with my mother, as her safest guide, she 
had come to the conclusion that whenever I 
was ready to receive her in our own house in 
Liverpool, I might come down, and she should 
be ready for me. I c^uld almost have left her 
at the gate of Meadowside^ and flown away 
to take the coach back, only that it would 
have been foolish. However, I resolved to 
shorten my stay, and, in the meantime, to 
write to Mr. Barton to secure the cottage for 
me. 

The baronet was at Meadowside when we 
went in. He was greatly failed now. Indeed 
he was far more like a man of eighty than 
one some fifteen years younger. Perhaps the 
haphazard, reckless life he had lived for so 
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long a time had weakened his constitution, 
or the death of his brother had had some in- 
fluence. Certainly Miss Grahame told me 
that he had never been the same man since 
his brother's death. He was very cordial and 
paternal in his manner, both to Mary and my- 
self, and knew well the position in which we 
stood. He began to joke us very gently as 
to when the great event was to take place, 
and said he should like much to stand as the 
bride's father on the occasion ; and Miss Gra- 
hame joined him, thinking, I suppose, a young 
couple in our predicament fair game, and from 
those who had been so kind to us all along it 
came very well. Just the same party used to 
meet on those pleasant Sunday evenings long 
ago. Yes, that day we were all the same, 
save for the advance of years, the elder gene- 
ration ripening for immortality, and one of 
them-to all appearance rapidly dra;ving near 
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it ; and we, the two younger, who then were 
80 fresh and simple, having for years fought 
the battle of life, and gained some experience 
of the struggle through which we should have 
yet to pass. It was strange, however, the 
room was unaltered — ^the rare old Bible, with 
its quaint engravings, still lying on the old 
table. All was as it used to be, only we were 
changed — yet not changed, for from the very 
first evening I had loved Mary, and Mary 
me, only it was years before we knew it, and 
those kind friends, who had watched us then, 
and looked on us now, were still united by the 
same bond as of old. The shudder of fear, the 
painful expression, which would then so often 
cross their countenances, was altogether gone. 
There was no fear for Sandy now. His 
character had been cleared. He was be- 
yond all human pity, sympathy, or scorn, and 
was now, they trusted, in God's heaven. 
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secure for ever; and nought remained but that 
they should prepare to follow, in the Lord's own 
time. 

We were very happy that night, though 
there might be a little sadness in our happi- 
ness. I took the first opportunity I could 
find of telling them that I had got Mary's 
consent to the shortest time, and that I should 
therefore go away sooner than I had intended, 
to be the sooner back again. They wer^ 
greatly pleased. Almost even more than the 
pleasure of my own people was the delight 
this gave me. And then Miss tirahame said 
how she had herself often fancied that this 
would come to pass ; and how old Tibbie had 
always prophesied that it was certain from 
that first Sunday when Mary and I came 
to the house together — ^yes, even at times 
when such an event did not seem at all likely 
to happen, Tibbie stood fast by her idea. 

VOL. III. T 
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We both of us knew right well what times 
those were to which Miss Grahame alluded. 

When it was growing pretty late, I went 
away in company with the baronet. He 
lived in the direction I had to go, and we 
walked together. Sir William asked me a 
great many questions about my circumstances 
and prospects — so many, in fact, that I should 
have resented them from anybody but him* 
self. But in truth I had no disguise with 
him — I told him all I had done and intended 
doing, and with a promise of seeing him- 
before I went back, I left him for the night. 

My own people had gone away to Errol 
by the last coach, and Mary and I were tO) 
join them there the next morning. 

It is needless to dwell on this period at 
greater length. Of course Mary and I were 
as much together as we could be ; but other 
cares and considerations, which Mary did not 
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confide to me, were beginning to attract her 
thoughts, and to involve her in consultations 
with all the womeukind. I believe the dear 
lassie was quite pestered by them all, and 
that she did not fancy so much forethought 
necessary for the paraphernalia of a bride as 
all the rest of them did ; and I was positively 
angry sometimes that I should be left to my- 
self, or forced to go away alone. Could they 
not have waited till I was away, at least ? 
But they only laughed at me when I grumbled. 
Mary, dear lassie, was only a tocherless 
maiden ; but they would not let her be as 
simple as she wished. Surely it needed not 
weeks to do all that was requisite; but I 
found that there were not only separate 
committees sitting, but even that a general 
congress of all the womenkind was to be 
held at Meadowside, which, alas ! I could 
not escape from altogether. But that sug- 
t2 
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gested to me the propriety of visiting Mary's 
father. Mary did not disapprove, but still 
she seemed to shrink from the idea ; however, 
with her consent, I went. 

I found a poor, withered, broken-down old 
man, sitting in the same room in which I had 
seen him before, but I could hardly believe 
that it was either the same man or the same 
room. He was all shrunken together, as if 
he had been crushed by some powerful giant, 
and nought remained but skin and bone ; and 
his clothes hung about him as if a score 
of times too large. The expression on his 
face was one of such patient, broken-hearted- 
ness as I had never seen before. I had left 
my father that morning, his compeer in years 
and his old friend, so very diflFerent ; yet ten 
years ago you would have thought Mr. Leslie 
far the more likely man of the two for a hearty, 
genial old age ; and what a contrast was there 
now between them ! 
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The room was furnished just as before, but 
it had a faded, dissipated, and ragged look, 
as if the furniture was not only entirely 
neglected, but also, and frequently, scandal- 
ously misused. The carpet was soiled and 
daubed in many places ; the grate dirty ; the 
hearth filled with the ashes of a day or two 
before ; and the fire so miserable, that the 
old man had to cower over it for the warmth 
it ought to yield, but did not. It was a 
very miserable place to one who remembered 
the cheerful aspect of the room in the old 
times. 

The servant who admitted me — ^for, though 
Mrs. Leslie was driving headlong to the dogs, 
she still kept a servant — was just such a slat- 
tern as I should have expected from the ap- 
pearance of the house. She said she would 
tell her mistress that a gentleman had called, 
for which I did not thank her. It was some 
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time before I could make the old man under* 
stand who I was and what was my mission ; I 
am afraid I became impatient, for I wais 
anxious to make him know before the wife w^ 
peared. At last he did comprehend what I 
meant, and revived wonderfully at once when 
he did so. He was much pleased, and yet his 
eyes filled with tears as he shook my hand 
and said that Mary was a good girl, and then 
bade God bless me and her. I told him, in 
as few words as I could, that I was going off 
immediately to prepare for Mary's coming, 
and that I would do all I could to make her 
happy. 

He was about to answer me, but a heavy, 
rolling sound in the passage checked his voice, 
and he shrank together again, as helpless-look- 
ing as before. 

It was Mrs. Leslie herself, who rolled 
rather than walked into the room. She was 
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a great deal stouter than when I first saw 
her, but quite as fair and soft-looking. One 
could not easily get rid of the idea, however, 
that she had absorbed all the muscular sub- 
stance of her husband, and it was quite easy 
to see, and very soon to feel also, that she had 
been imbibing something else besides. She 
was not what one would call tipsy, but she 
had been drinking, for her eyes were blood- 
shot and her face inflamed. To all appear- 
ance she had had a long debauch, and had 
hardly that day got up to the usual mark 
again. She remembered me, however, fast 
enough, though she had only seen me once 
before, and soon became very voluble and 
very gracious, said she knew all about me 
and Mary now, and, in a simpering tone, 
asked when the great event was to come off. 
I was most thoroughly disgusted. I had 
never seen a woman in such a state before, at 
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least I had never been in company with one. 
However, I said I hoped within a few weeks, 
I did not know the exact time yet, but I 
had called to say it would be soon. And then 
I made my escape as speedily as I could, my 
heart sore for the poor old man, and yet feel- 
ing I can scarcely tell how at his having per- 
mitted himself to become such a mere cipher 
in his own house. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

When I got back to Liverpool, though five 
days before the appointed time, I found that 
there was important work for me to do, which 
would come somewhat in the way of carrying 
out my idea of preparing to receive Mary. I 
had purposed to have all things done under 
my own superintendence within six weeks. 
But alas for that notion ! my services were 
imperatively required in London, where one 
of the clerks had somehow made an ass of 
himself, and Mr. Frank was at a loss what to 
do for the time. I would have volunteered 
gladly at any other time— even now I did not 
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object to go, though there was a great swelling 
at mj heart when I heard that Mr. Bartoq 
had written for me to go there. Nor was my 
disappointment unobserved. Mr. Oswald no- 
ticed it, and caused Mr. Barton to question 
me particularly, which resulted in the latter 
gentleman's undertaking to do the work for me 
as far as he was able. He had already taken 
the cottage, so that he was fully acquainted 
with my secret. 

There was, it is true, business, which, at 
the least, I might assist in closing while in 
London. Those inquiries which Chisholm 
was making, or about to make, might be 
benefited by the presence of some one on 
the spot. Patrick himself most likely would 
go up, and I had a sufficiently good opinion 
of myself to fancy that I could be of some use 
to him. 1 had no great hope from this source. 
I was far more taken up with what I really 
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iflibuld have to do in my own direct business, 
tuid I began to plan and scheme how I should 
act — ^very foolish on my part, for I knew very 
little of the facts, and really must be guided 
By these, irrespective of my own theories. 
■I had never been in London before, and 
fead Ho conception of its vastness. One of 
the clerks was in waiting for me when I 
arrived, and we got into a cab and drove 
away to the lodgings which had been provided 
for me. I remember I was struck with the 
softness of the speech of those I heard speak- 
ing, and the very shabby appearance of the 
streets through which we passed ; the thing 
which first particularly attracted my attention 
being a huge old book-stall, flaring with gas, 
around which, cold as was the night, a crowd 
of people were gathered. We drove to a 
street somewhere up Pentonville Hill — I am 
not sure whether Mr. Pickwick's famous 
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Chiswell Street or not — I could go to the 
place, but I don't remember the name. 

The next morning — ^a bleak, bitter one — 
I could form some faint idea of London as we 
walked down to our place of business in Billi- 
ter Square. My lodgings in Liverpool were 
a good long way from the office, further than 
the reputed distance in London ; but a mile 
in our comparatively quiet streets, and a mile 
through the streets of London, especially the 
business ones, seemed to me totally differ- 
ent measures of length. In London it took, 
at least, about twice as long to walk the 
distance. I had not the faintest conception 
of streets so crowded and difficult to get 
along as those through which we had to pass. 
Everybody seemed to me to be running a race 
against time, as well as against their fellows, 
and to care little what happened, provided 
they could make good their own way. Yet 
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London then was much quieter than it is now, 
for the railways were little more than begun, 
and railway traffic of any kind was only very 
slightly developed. I have been in Cheap- 
side and on London Bridge since then, and I 
fancied the difference between the first and 
the last time nearly as great as I had noticed 
it then between Liverpool and London. 

I found plenty of work to do. The clerk 
who had left the books in Liverpool in such a 
mess to come up with Mr. Frank had got into 
a much worse mess here. In Liverpool he 
had been careless under the careful eye of 
Mr. Barton, and here, where that eye was re- 
moved, and Mr. Frank trusted implicitly to 
him, he had gone all wrong together, and lost 
himself into the bargain, and could not find 
his way out, puzzle as he liked. Mr. Frank 
was at his wit's end, hence I was sent up. 
Having put this special department on a new 
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footing, and into better working order than it 
had been before in Liverpool, it behoved me 
to do the same here. It was no easy tas^ 
but I set to it with a will, and soon began to 
get things into fair trim. The firm had been 
very kind and considerate to me, and what I 
could do was little enough to prove that I 
appreciated it. 

Patrick Chisholm came up on some public 
business while I was in London, but for a 
time, fortunately, while I was busiest, he was 
engaged in the committee-rooms of the House 
of Commons day by day. At night I fre- 
quently accompanied him thither. It was a 
much rarer thing then than it is now, and I 
did not neglect the opportunity of seeing and 
hearing all the celebrities of the political 
world that I could hear in the Houses of Par- 
liament. 

As soon as we could both spare the time, we 
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went together to call on the lawyer in Bed- 
ford Eow, who had our special business in 
hand. He had been in communication with 
the advertisers, and was getting all the infor- 
mation that he could gather. Whether he should 
be able to prove that I was the next of kin 
he could not say, but he had little doubt of it. 
The difficulty was, what was the amount of 
property — for there were said to be estates of 
considerable value, which must be realised 
abroad; and the lawyer had had sufficient 
experience of such affairs to question, until 
he had more definite knowledge, whether it 
was worth while hazarding good money for it. 
He was inclined to proceed, however, and 
promised to give all the information he could 
get to Patrick before he left town, especially 
respecting the probable amount that might 
be anticipated. It was tantalizing all this, 
but could not be helped. It is impossible to 
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drive a lawyer a bit faster than his own jog* 
trot. I was a good deal amused at Patrick's 
impatience, lawyer though he was, and there- 
fore accustomed to the law's delays. He was 
far less patient than I, though that might be 
owing to his thinkmg more about the sub- 
ject. 

I was in regular communication with Mr. 
Barton. He was getting things done rapidly, 
but I feared there would be greater expense 
incurred than I had bargained for ; for Mrs. 
Oswald had volunteered to advise and direct, 
and I bad a suspicion that a person accus- 
tomed all her life to a full purse was not the 
best possible to have to do with furnishing a 
house for those whose purse was anything but 
heavy. However, I had nothing to say but 
that I was thankful for the trouble they were 
taking. There can be no doubt that Mrs. 
Oswald knew better than Mr. Barton could 
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know what was requisite for such a house as 
oiirs, if she only bore in mind that it was the 
savings of one of her husband's clerks which 
were to pay for all. But I was comforted by 
the fact that my circumstances were pretty 
well known, and that Mr. Oswald would 
not allow expenses to be incurred beyond my 
power. 

To Mary I was able to write cheerily, and 
to promise that I should not be a day beyond 
the time agreed on. All at home sympa- 
thized with me in having to trust the work to 
a third party, but they were satisfied that it 
was in good hands, and told me that they 
also should be ready. 

I got my work finished to the entire satis- 
faction of Mr. Frank Oswald, and, I may say, 
of myself also. I had obtained a glimpse of 
London business life, and might have re- 
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mained, if I had chosen, in a better position 
than I held in Liverpool. But I did uot 
care for that ; I had made my arrangementa 
for settling in Liverpool, The latter town 
would always be the head-quarters of the 
firm, the house in London only a subsidiary 
one. Mr. Frank was not a bad man of busi- 
ness, but not to be compared with his brother 
Eobert ; so I elected, for the time, at least, to 
go back to Liverpool. 

We did not hear anything further of my 
djCceased grand-uncle's affairs, only that the 
late emancipation of the slaves in the West 
Indies made the prospects of great proceeds 
from that estate far from promising ; but 
Patrick had taken the matter up in earnest, 
and was determined now to go through with 
it. He was too shrewd a lawyer not to have 
made calculations about the profit and loss of 
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the affair, and it was safe in his guidance. 
One consolation of having a relative a lawyer, 
if I had had no other. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

I GOT back to Liverpool, only to go away 
again after the lapse of a few days. Eager 
as I was, I was yet glad of this space of time. 
I found my cottage perfection itself, but for 
one thing. The roc's egg I needed was, 
however, neither so difficult to procure nor so 
hazardous to the seeker as the famous one 
wanted for Aladdin's palace. All it needed 
now was Mary, my own Mary ; and to bring 
her home to it some ten days after my return 
from London, I set out for the north. All 
our arrangements were made, and nought was 
wanting but my arrival to perfect everything. 
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Patrick had returned home, and the day so 
long desired, which was to call Mary mine in 
the face of the world, drew near at hand. 

My brother Sandy, who was well settled in 
Liverpool now, and promising to do well, wient 
down with me to Edinburgh. It was his first 
visit home since he had left Scotland, and I 
fancied that they must think him greatly im- 
proved. Perhaps it was because he stayed 
with me that I thought so, for he was a good fel- 
low ; it was very seldom that I had seen him 
before he came to Liverpool, except when in 
the exuberant spirits which a day at home 
produced in him. Now I had been able to 
advise him, and he had seen some society, 
though not much, but it had helped to tone 
down his boisterousness ; and even his daily 
companions were more accomplished in the 
ways of the world, and had a good influence 
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in polishing bim^ while the sterling metal with- 
in had still the true ring. 

I am going to say very little about what 
took place in Edinburgh. It is sufficient to 
mention that I stayed three days^ and did not 
return alone. Neither did we return direct, 
but passed two or three days on the road, 
whereby my dear mother was able to be in 
Liverpool to welcome my Mary and my- 
self. 

We were married at Meadowside, in the 
presence of all our friends, and left for Car- 
lisle the same day, while my mother and 
Sandy went more leisurely to Liverpool. 
There was no one to receive us but our own 
friends, including Ealph Erskine, who had 
been sadly disappointed that he could not get 
away to be with us in Edinburgh, and so 
made up for it now. But what welcome 
could be pleasanter to either Mary or me than 
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tlmt of our mother ? We were able to begin, 
as we meant to go on, in a quiet happiness, 
which nothing could have increased ; at least 
we, who were most specially concerned, thought 
«o. 

Mary's father, by an exertion of independ- 
ence of which I had scarcely thought him 
capable, had come to our marriage. His wife 
was not asked — indeed, it was impossible to 
ask her ; and she attempted to avenge thfe 
slight, as she reckoned it, upon him, and thus 
he was roused to energy as real as unexpected. 
I only hoped that when the occasion was 
past he would continue as bold and firm, but 
I feared greatly that the termagant would 
speedily recover her power. But I am glad 
to say that she was not able to do so; and at 
length, still further provoked by a fresh out- 
burst of drunkenness and temper, Mr. Leslie 
took steps to get rid of her in some measure. 
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It was not so easy to do so as some of his 
advisers had calculated, but he depriyed 
her of the power of the purse, recfdled his 
eldest daughter to the house, discharged the 
servant, who had been her mistress's coadjutor, 
and gave Mrs. Leslie to understand that he 
would bear her conduct no longer. Of course 
there was a struggle. It is not in the na- 
ture of such women to yield at once, but the 
old man, crushed to the very dust as he 
seemed to be, had come to that condition 
when he could bear it no longer, and would 
rather have died at once than have yielded 
again. Very fortunately it happened that 
Miss Leslie was a sensible, prudent woman, 
and was able to manage well, as soon as she 
was fairly installed as mistress of the house. 

We settled down quietly. My mother, after 
seeing us fairly domiciled, returning to Enrol, 
and to her criticism. I fancy I should say 
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here, as the finale, that Mary and I were as 
happy as we could desire to be. We were so. 
We did not set out with any great ideas as to 
the world, but to live respectably; neither 
did we expect to be exempt from the 
cares and troubles of life. I continued 
steadily at my daily work. Mary was quiet 
and happy at home, governing her house, 
visited by Mrs. Oswald frequently — ^for there 
was something about my wife which attracted 
the old lady greatly ; and then we had a visit 
from our old friends, sadly at a loss for the 
want of her, and from others of our Scottish 
friends, notably Menie and Susie. Our time 
was passed cheerfully and happily, perhaps 
more happily when we were alone than when 
we had visitors, but happily at all times. 
And it was only when Mary had become ac- 
climatized, so to speak, that the even current 
of our lives was broken in upon, not to make 
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US happier, though it gave us wealth, and so 
far a better position. It is true we were 

"Contented wi' little, 
An' canty wi' nudr/' 

but I believe Mary agrees with me, that we 
were as happy then as we could well be. 

We have all had successive changes of 
fortune, but the first change of all came to 
Mary and me in such a way as for a time 
made us sad enough. We had purposed mak- 
ing our first journey to Scotland the second 
summer of oui' married life, and I had got the 
requisite permission, when there came a 
hasty summons for instant departure, if we 
wished to see Sir William Soulis in life. He 
was most anxious to see me. Miss Grahame 
said. 

We set off that very night. I had an affec- 
tion for the baronet, which would have taken 
me down without his expressed desire. But 
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we only reached in time to be recognised, to 
receive his farewell, and to see him in an hour 
or two expire, after he had requested me to 
be chief mourner at his funeral. But what 
followed I was not prepared for. Sir William, 
with the exception of a few legacies, had left 
me his sole heir, so far as he could dispose of 
his property. The estate, which had come to 
him by entail, went to somebody, whom I do 
not fancy the lawyers have made up their 
minds about yet ; but what was his own came 
to me — a great thing for me, but not large 
in the estimation of the world. It was a very 
melancholy thing to be made comparatively 
rich in such a way ; but it was only the first 
of those called windfalls which came both to 
enrich and sadden us. 

Years afterwards our dear friends at 
Meadowside also passed away. Sir William's 
death had been a severe shock ; and at their 
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request I gave up my situation and went 
to Edinburgh. I bad a sufficient income to 
enable me to do so ; and it was some satisfao 
tion to Mary and me that we could by our 
attention to both in their last illness repay in 
part their kindness to us. It would be affec- 
tation to say that we did not know what Miss 
Grahame's purpose was. I had known for 
years that Mary and our girls would be the 
heirs of the dear old lady, and that Meadow- 
side would be mine ultimately ; but it was no 
less a trial to receive these successive fortunes 
from the dead hands of those we loved so well. 
But they passed away, as we had good reason 
to believe, firm in the hope of a glorious im- 
mortality. First, gentle Miss Burns ; then, 
after about a year, the stronger-minded Miss 
Grahame — ^both blessing with their latest 
breath Mary and me, who used to sit beside 
them on the Sabbath evenings in that draw- 
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ing-room which afterwards became our own. 

After years of delay and fluctuation, now 
with immediate prospect of success, now with 
all our hopes of any favourable issue dashed 
to the ground, my mother was at last de- 
clared to be the true heir of the old Indian's 
hoards and estates, which turned out greatly 
more productive than was supposed, and part 
of which divided among us, her children, 
formed a very comfortable addition to our 
income. Money never comes amiss, nor was 
it so with us, though we were all well-to-do. 

Susie, years before, had become the happy 
wife of a famous professor in our university, 
and herself nearly as famous in literature as 
she could possibly become, conferred in- 
creased lustre on an already wide-known and 
world-renowned name. 

Sandy was in a large business in Liverpool, 
too energetic and enterprising to invest his 
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money as I had done. He was married, 
too, to a kindly, dashing Englishwoman, whom 
at first my mother could not abide, but after 
a short time learned to like, somewhat vul- 
gar as we all thought her. Sandy is emi- 
nently prosperous, and owns ships, and rules 
markets, and comes down now and then to 
flutter the good people of Leith, when some 
one or other of his fine vessels happens to 
be in the harbour. I believe my father 
thinks more of Sandy for that feature of his 
speculations than he does of any of us, for 
the old man has still a kind of boyish liking 
for the sea, and nothing delights him so 
much as to accompany the shipowner to the 
docks, to criticize his vessels, and to see the 
deference with which the masters treat him. 

Patrick is high up in his profession, and is 
younger of Balwearie no longer, but Balwearie 
himself now, and there is little chance of the 
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family failing, for there is a houseful of olive 
plants, around the table. I don't think either 
Mary or myself have anything like envy about 
us, when we look on the half score of rosy 
faces, from the latest baby up to the almost 
full-grown woman, my mother's name-daughter. 
But we do think of the number of our own 
rosebuds and lilies who have gone before us 
to the land of the leal. But we may be 
thankful, too, that we have two daughters 
still spared to us, and we feel each day more 
resigned to what has been our Father's will 

Truly, by a very simple and plain way, He 
has led us hitherto ; but, however simple and 
ordinary my story, there have been scenes in 
it which more than once threatened to make 
shipwreck of my happiness, and of myself. 
But thanks be to that gracious Providence 
which, while others have been left to sink and 
perish under the vice once my besetting sin, 
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80 early showed me the danger, and 
strengthened me to resist the temptation. 
My tale is told. 



THE END. 
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THE LIFE OF JOSIAH WEDGWOOD. From 

his Private Correspondence and Family Papers, in the possession 
of Joseph Mayer, Esq., F.S.A., Francis Wedgwood, Esq., C. Dar- 
win, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., Miss Wedgwood, and other Original 
Sources. With an Introductory Sketch of the Art of Pottery in 
England. By Eliza Metktard. Dedicated, by permission, to the 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, Chancellor of the Exchequer. Vol. 1, 
8vo, with Portraits and above 100 other Illustrations, price 21s. 
elegantly bound, is now ready. The work will be completed in 
one more volume. 

" This is the Life of Wedgwood to the expected appearance of which I referred 
at Borslem." — Extract from a Letter to the Author by the Right Hon. W. E. OlacUtone. 

-* This very beautiful book is the first of two volumes which will contain that 
Life of Wed^ood which for the last fifteen years Miss Meteyard has had in view, 
and to which the Wedgwood family, and all who have papers valuable in relation 
to its subject, have been corcUally contributing. In his admirable sketch of Wedg- 
wood, given at Burslem, it was to tiie publication of this biography that Mr. 
Gladstone looked forward with pleasure. It is a very accurate and valuable book. 
To give their fullest value to the engravings of works of art which largely enrich 
the volume, the biography has been made by its publishers a choice specimen of 
thebr own art as bK)ok-maker8. Neither care nor cost have been grudged." — 
Examiner. 

*'The appearance of such a work as Miss Meteyard's 'Life of Josiah Wedgwood* 
is an event of importance in the sister spheres of literature and art The biographer 
of our great potter has more than ordinary fitness for the fulfilment of her labour 
of love. She is an enthusiastic admirer and a practised connoisseur of Ceramic 
Art, and she brings the pleasant energy of individual taste and feeling to the aid of 
complete, authentic, and well-arranged information, and the well-balanced 
style of an experienced litterateur. The interest of the book grows with every page. 
The reader will peruse the numerous interesting particulars of Wedgwood's 
family life and affairs with unusual satisfaction, and will lay down the work 
with undoubting confidence that it will rank as a classic among biographies— an 
exhaustive work of the first rank in its school" — Morning Post. 

'* No book has come before us for some time so stored with interesting informa 
tion. Miss Meteyard Is a biographer distinguished by a clever and energetic style, 
by delicate judgment, extensive information, and a deep interest in her subject 
The history of tiie Ceramic Art in England, and the biography of the eminent mat 
who brougnt it to perfection, have evidently been to her a labour of love ; and of 
the spirit and manner in which she has executed it we can hardly speak too highly. 
The splendid getting up of the work reflects mufdi credit on the house from whidi 
it is issued." — Dublin University Magazine. 

'*The biography of Josiah Wedgwood has fallen into good hands. Miss Meteyard 
has infused hito her task a congenial spirit a cultivated taste, and, in addition to 
fifteen years' study of her subject she has been able to enrich her book with a mass 
of private letters and documents relating to Josiah Wedgwood which have been 
wholly inaccessible to other writers. These give the work a character of reliable 
Information to which no rival can lay claim. The publishers have spared neither 
labour nor expense in the costly illustrations of the exquisite artistic gems which 
adorn the book." — Tfie Shilling Magazine. 

" It needs no special advertisement to make us aware, so soon as we open the 
book, that this is the life of the great Wedgwood, executed with an enthusiastic in- 
dustry and illustrated with a taste which will be sufficient to satisfy Mr. Gladstone 
hbnself. Messrs. Hurst and Blackett may be f abrly congratulated on having turned 
out the best English book of the year on art" — MacmUlan's Magazine. 

*' In this magnificent volume we welcome one of the very noblest contributions to 
the history of the Ceramic art ever published. We place it at once and perma- 
nently side by side with Bernard Palissy's Memoirs and with Benvenuto Cellini's 
Autobiography. An abundance of rare and very precious m&tAt\».\%V&\^«c« ^Assfts- 
ably put together by the dexterous hand and exq;a&a\.\A \Aa\A ollKXBAl&fiXwavc^ ^ 
more conBoieDtiona discharge of the respon^YAe d\x\ie« deNo\N\xi% ■0:9011 ^Ca»\^o«^»r- 

pberofa, really great man has not been witneaaed, wo \«ia«^^*VaR» ^2aft ^wj^ '^s^ 

BoBweH the greatest of all biographers."— Swi. 
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A JOURNEY FROM LONDON TO PERSE- 

POLIS; including WANDERINGS IN DAGHESTAN, GEORGU, 

ARMENIA, KURDISTAN, MESOPOTAMIA, AND PERSIA. 

By J. UssHEB, Esq., F.R.G.S. Royal 8vo, with numerons beautdful 

Coloured Illustrations. 42s. Elegantly bound. 

^This is a very intereRting narratiye. Mr. Ussher is one of the pleasantest com- 
paniouB we have met with for a long time. We have rarely read a hook of travels in 
which 80 much was seen so rapidly and so easily, and in which the scenery, the 
antiquities, and' the i>eople impressed the author's mind with such gentlemanly 
satisfaction. Mr. Ussher merited his success and this splendid monument of his 
travels and pleasant explorations." — Times. 

** This work does not yield to any recent book of travels in extent and variety of 
interest Its title, ' From London to Persepolis,* is well chosen and highly sugges- 
tiv& A wonderful chain of association is suspended from these two {mints, and the 
traveUer goes along its line, gathering link after link into his hand, each gemmed 
with thought, knowledge, speculation, and adventure. The reader will feel that 
in closing this memorable book he takes leave of a treasury of knowledge. The 
whole book is interesting, and its unaffected style and quick spirit of observation 
lend an unfailing freshness to its pagea The illustrations are beautiful, and have 
been executed with admirable taste and judgment" — Post. 

"This work is in every way creditable to the author, who has produced a mass 
of pleasant reading, both entertaining and instructive. Mr. Ussher's journey may 
be defined as a complete oriental grand tour of the Asiatic west-central distiict 
He started down the Danube, making for Odessa. Thence, having duly * done ' the 
Crimea, he coasted the Circassian shore in a steamer to Poti, and from that to 
Tiflis. This was the height of summer, and, the season being favourable, he crossed 
the Dariel Pass northwards, turned to the east, and visited the mountain fastnesses 
of Shamil's country, recently conquered by the Bussiana Thence he returned to 
Tiflis by the old Persian province of Shirvan, along the Caspian, by Derbend and 
the famous fire-springs of Baka From Tiflis he went to Gumri, and over the 
frontier to Ears, and the splendid ruins of Ani, and through the Russian territory 
to the Turkish frontier fortress of Bayazid, stopping by the way at Erivan and the 
great monastery of Etchmiadzin. From Bayazid he went to Van, and saw all the 
chief points of interest on the lake of that name ; thence to Bitlis and Diarbekir. 
From Diarbekir he went to Mosul by the upper road, visited Nineveh, paiA his 
respects to the winged bulls and all our old friends there, and floated on h& raft of 
inflated skins down the Tigris to Baghdad. From Mosul he made an excursion to 
the devil-worshipping country, and another from Baghdad to Hilleh and the Birs 
Nimrud, or so-called Tower of BabeL After resting in the city of the Caliphs, he 
followed the track of his illustrious predecessor, Sindbad, to Bassora, only on board 
of a different craft, having got a passage in the steamer Comet ; and the English 
monthly sailing packet took him from Bassora across the gulf to Bushire. From 
thence he went to Tehran over the * broad dominions of the king of kings,* stopping 
at all the interesting places, particularly at Persepolis ; and from Tehran retomed 
home through Armenia by l^bisonde and the Black Sea." — Saturday Remew. 

"This is a book of travel of which no review can give an adequate idea. The 
•xtent of country traversed, the number and beauty of the coloured illnstrations, 
and the good sense, humour, and information with which it abounds, all tend to 
increase the author's just meed of praise, while they render the critic's task all the 
harder. We must, after all, trust to our readers to explore for themselves the many 
I)oint8 of amusement, interest and beauty which the book contains. We can assure 
them that they will not meet with a single page of dulnesa The coloured 
illustrations are really perfect of their kind Merely as a collection of spirited, well- 
coloured engravings they are worth the cost of the whole voluma" — Herald. 

"Mr. Ussher went by the Danube to Constantinople, crossed thence to Sebastopol, 

and passed through the Crimea to Eertch, and so on to PotL From Poti he went 

to Teflis, and made thence an excursion to Gunib and Baku on the Caspian. The 

record of this journey is the most interesting part of the book. Having returned to 

Teflis, Mr. Ussher visited Gumri and Ears, and went thence to Lake Van, and so by 

Diarbekr and Mosul to Baghdad. From Baghdad he went to Babylon and Eerbela, 

and returning to Baghdad, descended the river to Basra, and crossed to Bushire. 

Thence he went by Sbiraz andlaiaYian to TfeXarea^ «xkdL T«Xnst\.«^ to Europe by the 

Tabreez and Trebisonde route. Tbo xeaAst vnSi ftsA ^«k «.\i^qt q\ 'Scaa ^vA»uit 

volume an agreeable companion, "ae \a «. ftwA o\i^T^«, wA ^««RitfCQR» ^^^.-Jietoas. 

he sees." — Athenseuin. 
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HISTORIC PICTURES. By A. Baillie Cochrane, 

M.P. 2 vols. 2l8. 

*' Mr. BaMlie Cochrane has published two entertaining volTunes of studies from 
history. They are lively reading. ' My aim,' he says, ' has been to depict events 
generally known in a light and, if possible, a pictoresqae manner.* Mr. Cochrane 
has been quite successful in carrying out this intention. The work is a study of the 
more interesting moments of l^story — what, indeed, the author himself caJls it, 
* Historic Pictures.' "^Times. 

" These volumes will be read with delight by those whose familiarity with their 
subjects will leave them free to study the new and striking points of view in which 
they are set forth; and the pure taste and fervent feeling which adorn them, while 
they will be most valuable to such as have not an extensive knowledge of history, 
as a means of stimulating their taste. No reader will lay down the book without 
feeling grateful to the gifted mind which has thus employed its scanty leisure, and 
hoping that Mr. BaUlie Cochrane may be induced to continue researches productive 
of 80 much profit and such keen and rare pleasure." — Mommg Post. 

** Mr. Baillie Cochrane has here employed his graceful and picturesque pen on 
some scenes from modem history. The reader wih find valuable and pleasant in- 
f ormaticna in every page." — Morning Herald. 

"Mr. Cochrane gives evidence in his ' Historic Pictures * of sufficient vividness of 
fancy and picturesqueness in description to make his sketches very lively and 
agreeable to read." — Saturdojf Review. 

BRIGAND LIFE IN ITALY. By Count Maffei. 

2 vols. 8vo, 288. 

" Two volumes of interesting research." — Times. 

"Count Maffei's work is obviously of an authentic character. The preface is 
dated from the Italian Embassy, and the volumes show many evidences of their 
author having had the advantage of special information not hitherto made public 
The volumes must be read by all who would understand the present i)08ition of 
South Italy. They are written in a lively style, and combine the value of history 
with the entertainment of a romance." — London Review. 

** These extraordinary volumes contain some of the most astounding revelations 
of brigand life and adventure the world ever heard of. They savour so much of the 
marveUous that nothing could induce us to suppose that they were not wild legends 
but for the references given to documents of unquestionable authority, and from 
which the narratives are chiefly taken. Let Count Maffei*s two volumes be read as 
they ought, and assuredly will be, for their more than romantic adventures and 
obvious truthful relations, and all true-hearted Englishmen will for ever hold all 
parties associated with Italian brigandage in righteous abhorrence. In aU respects 
the book is worthy of its distinguished author, and of the enterprising publishing 
house from which it has issued."— iStor. 

" Count Maffei's work is an authentic account of the Italian brigandage of our 
own day and its causes, for which use has been made of the report presented by 
Commendatore Massari to the House of Deputies on the investigations of the 
8X)eciaI Commission charged by the Italian Government to report on the causes of 
brigandage. The second volume includes a report sent to the author by General 
PaUavacini on his last expeditions against brigands of the Southern provinces. 
*His book,' says Count Maffei, 'will perhaps destroy that strange confusion of 
ideas so charitably kept up by the legitimist party, in order to give to the move- 
ment in the old kmgdom of Naples the character of a civil war, and will point out 
by whose hand the reaction was kindled." — Examiner. 

" We recommend this work strongly to aU who are interested either in the hap- 
piness of Italy or in the unholy misgovemment of the holy Catholic Church of 
Home." — Observer 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By Cardinal 

WlBEBIAN. 1 VOL 8V0, Ss. 

" A noble tribute to the great poet"— n/o^ BtM. 

**TbiB work ia evidence of an exquisite Tefinemetnt ol iaio\v|gBXMA».*^^^5^»^ 
gncefubteBBofintellectaal expression, which it ^OT]ld\>e diHLcvxiX X« w«pa^'' — O^iMsnow 
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ADVENTURES AMONGST THE DYAKS OF 

BORNEO By Fbedbmck Botlb, Esq., F.R.G.S. 1 voL 8vo, with 
ninstrations. 15b. bound. 

" Mr. Boyle's Adyentares are very pleasant reading — smart, lively, and indicative 
of no slight eanoont of bonhomie in me writer." — Athenseum. 

*' This is an entertaining book. Mr. Boyle saw a good deal of the country, made 
intimate friendship with a large number of savage chiefs, lived for some time in a 
native village, and has given as, in an entertaining and hmnorons style, a very 
lively and pleasant accomit of his trip." — Saturday Beoitw. 

**The information contained in Mr. Boyle's Adventm^s has the great advantage 
of being recent, and certainly nothing can surpass the interest convey^ in his 
pages, which are written with spirit and cleveme8& The descriptions of ^&e 
habits and customs of the people, the climate of the country, with its prodnctionB 
animal and vegetable, and &e numberless anecdotes of all kinds throughout Ae 
volume, form a wofk of great interest and amusement" — Ohterver. 

IMPRESSIONS OF LIFE AT HOME AND 

ABROAD. By Lord Eustagb Cbgil. 1 vol. 8vo. 148. 

** Lord Eustace Cecil has selected from various journeys the points which most 
iliterested him, and has reported them in an unaffected style. The idea is a good 
one, and is cairied out with success. We are grateful for a good deal of informa- 
tion given with unpretending good sensa" — Saturday Eeview. 

"The author of this work has earned an honourable place eonong noble aothors.** 
Atherueum. 

YACHTING ROUND THE WEST OF ENG- 
LAND. By the Rev. A. G. L'Estranob, of Exeter College, Ox- 
ford, R.T.Y.C. 1 vol. 8vo, Illustrated. 158. 

*' A very interesting work. We can scarcely imagine a more pleasant and ro- 
mantic yachting voyage than that of the author of this volume round the rough 
and rugged west coast of England, which forms the coasts of Cornwall and Devon- 
shire. The bold character of these coasts, the Lizard, Mount St Michael, the fine 
old town of Bldeford, Gurnard's Head, the rocky Scilly Isles, the small rock on 
which the Eddystone braves the fury of the storm,, and guides the mariner up 
Channel, are among the attractions which such a voyage afforded ; whUe the many 
small towns and villages, and their inhabitants, must have yielded a considerable 
amount of pleasure to those who for the first time visit these interesting coimties. 
We might, if space permitted, give many interesting extracts from the work, which 
would convey to the reader the same good opinion of the work which we have our- 
selves formed from its perusal" — Observer. 

" The title of his book explains very clearly the natiu-e of its contents. These 
consist of a description of the scenery to be found on the south-west coast of this 
country, and an embodiment of such traditions, scattered verses, &c, as its author 
has been enabled to collect Travelling with no special mania, geological, botani- 
cal, or otherwise, his book appeals to no narrow class of sjonpathies, but may hope 
for readers wherever is found a taste for pleasing sketches of beautiful scenes or 
well-selected gossip concerning the persons or events who have rendered those 
scenes famous. Mr. L'Estrange writes sensibly and we 1, and has produced a book 
which may be read with advantage by many and with pleasure by alL" — Sunday 
Times. 

" Mr. L'Estrange's course seems to have led him from North Devon round by the 
Land's End and Scilly Isles to Plymouth, and the reader may well imagine how 
much of the beautiful and romantic, both in natural scenery and historic legend, 
"^ a voyage opened ont. The writing is simple and natural Mr. L'Estrange 
"^'^gs as he saw, mo twith, or heard them, with no effort at display or effect, 
~ who trust to his Y^ages need not ieM \ift\av% ^\%^\i^Q\xv\j^ we commend 
lomely gotrup T^orls. to th© aXtentVou. o1 «J\ ^"eavcopoa Qll'<^«ASttsv\.\xA5^Ta\i^- 
a comparatWei; but Vmyertec^^ "taxQ^ra v^^^'"^ '^S. \i«t'\&a.\«eicj^^^^ 

—Era. 
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MY LIFE AND RECOLLECTIONS. By the 

Hon. Gkantlby F. Berkeley. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait. SOs. 
Among the other distingniBhed persons mentioned in tL!s worli: are :— Kings George 
in. and rV., and William IV. ; Qneens Charlotte, Caroline, and Victoria ; the 
Prince of Wales; the Dukes of Kent, Cimiberland, Sussex, Cambridge, d'Amnale, 
Wellington, Norfolk, Bichmond, Beaufort, Bedford, Devonshire, St Albans, 
Manchester, Portland ; the Marquises of Anglesea, Buckingham, Downshire, 
Waterford, Tavistock, Londonderry, Clanricarde, Breadalbane, Worcester; 
Lords Mulgrave, Conynham, Clanwilllam, Wynford, Palmerston, Bathurst, 
Gantelupe, Boden, Eldon, Grey, Holland, Coleraine, Bokeby, Munster, Chelms- 
ford, Ducie, Alvanley, Chesterfield, Sefton, Derby, Vane, Mexborough, Geoi^e 
Bentinck, Edward Somerset, Fitzclarence, Egremont, Count d'Orsay; the Bishop 
of Oxford, Cardinal Wiseman; Sirs Lumley Skeffington, William Wyim, Percy 
Shelley, Godfrey Webster, Samuel Bomilly, Matthew Tiemey, Francis Burdett; 
Messrs. Fox, Sheridan, Whitbread, Brummell, Byng, Townsend, Bemal, Maginn, 
Cobden, Bright, O'Connell, Crockford, &c ; the Duchesses of Devonshire, Gtor- 
don, Butland, Argyle ; Ladies Clermont, Berkeley, Shelley, Guest, Fitzhardinge, 
Bury, Blessington, Craven, Essex, Strangford, Paget; Mesdames Fitzherbert, 
Coutts, Jordan, Billington, Mardyn, Shelley, Misses Landon, Kemble, Paton, &c. 

*' A book unrivalled in its i)osition in the range of modem literature.'* — Timet. 

*'• There is a large fund of amusement in these volumes. The details of the an- 
thor's life are replete with much that is interesting. A book so brimful of anecdote 
cannot but be successful" — Athenaeum. 

'* This work contains a great deal of amusing matter ; and that it will create a 
sensation no one can doubt Mr. Berkeley can write delightfully when he pleases. 
His volumes will, of course, be extensively read, and, as a literary venture, may be 
pronounced a success." — Post. 

" A clever, freespoken man of the world, son of an earl with £70,000 a-year, who 
has lived from boyhood the life of a club-man, sportsman, and man of fashion, has 
thrown his best stories about himself and his friends into an anecdotic autobiogra- 
phy. Of course it is eminently readable. Mr. Grantley Berkeley writes easily and welL 
The book is full of pleasant stories, all told as easily and clearly as if they were* 
related at a club-window, and all with point of greater or less piquancy." — JSpectator. 

HAUNTED LONDON. By Walter Thornburt. 

1 vol. 8vo, with numerous Illustrations by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 

21s., elegantly bound. 

" Haunted London is a pleasant book." — Athenaeum. 

" A very interesting, amusing, and instructive book. It is well illustrated by Mr. 
Fairholt" — Saturday Review. 

*' Pleasant reading is Mr. Thombury*s * Haunted London ' — a gossiping, historical, 
antiquarian, topographical volume, amusing both to the Londoner and the country 
cousin." — Star. 

" Mr. Thombury points out to us the legendary houses, the great men's birth- 
places and tombs, the haunts of poets, the scenes of martyrdom, the battle-fields of 
old factions. The book overfiows with anecdotical gossip. Mr. Fairholt's drawings 
add alike to its value and interest" — Notes and Qaeries. 

" As pleasant a book as well could be, forming a very handsome volume— an 
acquisition either for the table or the bookshelf. A capital title is *■ Haunted 
London '—for is it not haunted, this London of ours? Haunted happily, by ghosts of 
memories that will not be laid. What footsteps have not traversed these cause- 
ways, inhabited tliese dweliing-housea, prayed in these churches, wept in these 
graveyards, laughed in these theatres? And of all these Mr. Thombury dis- 
courses — shrewdly, like an observant man of the world ; gracefully, like a eSdlted. 
man of letters ; lovingly, like a sympathizing f eUow-CTQ8.tai« \ CKyQ5:^«t w>.^^s?»^- 
wright student and actress, statesman and mo\mtebaxik^Yi.e '^^ «si«^«t\QXVDSsai 
aJL S&unter with bim down any street, and bet or© yow ftCt ^» ^^ ^"^^^ ^ v 3^> 
wager you will be wiser than at starting— certainly you 'w\Si"tia.^^^i««s^^'*^'^'*^**^ 
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COURT AND SOCIETY FROM ELIZABETH 

TO ANNE, Edited from the Papers at Eimbolton, by the Ddkb 
OF Manohesteb. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, with Fine Portraits. 

** The Duke of Manchester has done a welcome service to the lover at gossip and 
secret history by pnblishing these family papera Persons who like to see greatness 
without the plumes and msSl in which history presents it, will accept tiieae yotmnes 
with hearty thanks to their noble editor. In them will be fonnd someUiing new 
about many men and women in whom the reader can never cease to f e^ an inte- 
rest — much about the divorce of Henry the Eighth and Catherine of Arragon— a 
great deal about the love affairs of Queen Elizabeth — something about Baooo, and 
(indirectly) about Shakspeare — more about Lord Essex and Lady Bich — the very 
strange story of Walter Montagu, poet, profligate, courtier, x>ervert, secret agent, abbot 
— many detiUls of the Civil War and Cromwell's Qovemment, and of the Bestoration^ 
mu(di that is new about the Bevolution and the Settlement, the exiled Conrt ot St 
Gtormains, the wars of William of Orange, the campaigns of Marlborough, the in- 
trigues of Duchess Sarah, and the town life of fine ladies and gentlemen daring the 
days of Anne. With all this is mingled a good deal of gossip about the loves of great 
poets, the frailties of great beauties, the rivalries of great wits, the qnarrtis (rf great 
peers.**— ^ therueum. 

**Thefle volumes are sure to excite curiosity. A great deal of interesting matter is 
here oonected, from sooroes wU(di we not within everybody's reach." — Time$. 

" The public are indebted to the noble author for contributing, from the archives 
of his ancestral seat, many important documents otherwise inaccessible to the histo- 
rical inquirer, as well as for the lively, picturesque, and piquant sketches of Court and 
Society, which render his work powerfully attractive to the general reader. The 
work contains varied information relating to secret Court intrigues, numeroiis nar- 
ratives of an exciting nature, and valuable materials for authentic history. Scarcely 
any personage whose name figured before the world during the long period embraced 
by the volumes is x>a88ed over in silence." — Morning PosL 



THE LIFE OF THE REV. EDWARD IRVING, 

Minister of the National Scotch Church, London. Illustrated by 
his Journal and Correspondence. By Mrs. Oliphant. Fourth and 
Cheaper Edition, Revised, in 1 vol., with Portrait, 6s., bound. 

" We who read these memoirs must own to the nobility of Irving's character, the 
grandeur of his aims, and the extent of his powera His friend Cariyle bears this testi- 
mony to his worth: — 'I call him, on the whole, the best man I have ever, after trial 
enough, found in this world, or hope to find.' A character such as this is deserving of 
study, and his life ought to be written. Mrs. Oliphant has undertaken the work and 
has produced a biography of considerable merit The author fully understands her 
hero, and sets forth the incidents of his career with the skill of a practised hand. Hie 
book is a good book on a most interesting theme." — Times. 

** Mrs. Oliphant's *■ Life of Edward Irving * supplies a long-felt desideratmn. It is 
copious, earnest, and eloquent. On every page there is the impress of a large and 
masterly comprehension, and of a bold, fluent, and poetic skill of portraiture. Irving 
as a man and as a pastor is not only fully sketched, but exhibited with many broad, 
powerful, and life-like touches, which leave a strong impression." — Edinburgh Review. 

"A truly interesting and most affecting memoir. Irving's life ought to have a niche 
in every gallery of religious biography. There are few lives that will be fuller of 
instruction, interest, and consolation." — Saturday Review. 

'* We thank Mrs. Oliphant for her beautiful and x>athetic narrative. Hers is a 

book which few of any creed con. resA without rome profit, and still fewer will 

close without regret It is saTing Tnuc\L. Va VXoaa ca.'efik^ \o ^wj ^QcaX. >S!kft biographer is 

worthy ot the man. The jouma\ wbicYi. lrv\sx%^6^\. Na oaa o\ H^«» \aa«i<. T«t{»ieBA»«k 

records that was ever given to live pumc, aa^ "^^^^SlI^^^ ^SS'm^^ 
form a juBt appreciation ol his no\i\e au^ *Vijv^\^ dMwT^\«t. -Btackuoo«* m«v«««u 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE OPERA. By Ben- 

JAMIN LuMLEY, Twenty Years Director of Her Majesty's Theatre. 
8vo, with Portrait of the Author by Count D'Orsay. 16s. 

" Mr. Lnmley'8 book, with aU its sparkling episodeB, is really a weU-digested his- 
tory of an institation of social importance in its time, interspersed with sound 
opinions and shrewd and mature reflections." — Times. 

** As a repertory of anecdote, we have not for a long while met with anything at 
aU comparable to these onusnally brilliant and most diversified Reminiscences. They 
reveal ttie Twenty Years' Director of Her Majesty's Theatre to us in the thick and 
throng of all his radiant associationa They take us Inringly — as it were, led by the 
button-hole — ^behind the scenes, in every sense of that decoying and profoundly 
attractive phrase. They introduce us to all the stars— now singly, now in very con- 
stellationa They bring us rapidly, delightfully, and exhilaratingly to a knowledge 
BO intimate of what has really been doing there in the Bealm of Song, not only be- 
hind the scenes and in the green-room, but in the reception-apartment of the Director 
himself, that we are au courarU with all ^e whims and oddities of the strange world 
in which he fiUs so high and responsible a position. Reading Mr. Lumley, we now 
know more than we have ever known before of such Queens of the Lyric stage as 
Pasta, Catalmi, Malibran, Grisi, Sontag, and Piccolomini— of such light-footed fairies 
of the ballet as Taglioni, Fanny EUsler, and Cerito — of such primi tenori as Rubini, 
Mario, Qardoni, and Giuglini — of such baritones as Ronconi and Tamburini — or of 
such bassi profondi as Uie wondrous Staudigl and the mighty Lablacha Nay, Mr. 
Lumley takes us out of the glare of the footlights, away from the clang of the 
orchestra, into the dream-haunted presence of the great composers of the age, bring- 
ing us face to face, as it were, among o^ers, witli Rossini, Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, 
Verdi, Balfe, and Donizetti. He lets us into the mysteries of his correspondence — 
now with Count Cavour, now with Prince Mettemich — for, in his domgs, in his 
movements, in his negotiations. Sovereigns, Prime Ministers, Ambasssidors, and 
€K)vemment8 are, turn by turn, not merely courteously, but directiy and profoundly 
interested ! Altogether, Mr. Lumley's book is an enthralling one. It is written with 
sparkling vivacity, and is delightfully interesting throughout"— 5f«t 

"Everyone ought to read Mr. Lumley's very attractive 'RemmiBcences of the 
Opera.' In the fashionable, dramatic, and literary worlds its cordial welcome is 
assured. It is a most entertaining volume. Anecdote succeeds to anecdote in this 
pleasant book with delightful fluency."— P(w<. 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By Victob Hugo. 

Authorized Enghsh Translation. 1 vol. 8vo, 12s. 

"M. Victor Hugo has produced a notable and brilliant book about Shakespeare. 
M. Hugo sketches the life of Shakespeare, and makes of it a very effective picture. 
Imagination and pleasant fancy are mingled with the facta There is high colour- 
ing, but therewith a charm which has not hitherto been found in any portrait of • 
Shakespeare painted by a foreign hand. The biographical details are manipulated 
by a master's hand, and consequently there is an agreeable air of novelty even 
about the best known circumstancea" — Athmxum. 

LIFE IN JAVA; WITH SKETCHES of the 

JAVANESE. By William Barrington D' Almeida. 2 vols, post 
8vo, with Illustrations. 21s., bound. 

'* * Life in Java * is both amusing and instructiva The author saw a good deal of 
the country and people not generally known." — Athenasum. 

*'Mr. D' Almeida's volumes traverse interesting ground. They are filled with good 
and entertaining matter." — Examiner. 

*' A very entertaining worlc The author has given most interesting pictures of the 
country and the people. There are not many authentic works on Java, and these 
volumes will rank among the best" — Post. 

A LADY'S VISIT TO MANILLA AND JAPAN. 

By Anna D'A. 1 vol., with Illustrations. 

" This book is written in a lively, agreeable, natural at^V^ttSidL'^^ ^s/esc^iA^ t^rrscev- 
mend it &b containing a fund of varied information connected '^iVfitk. ^^ "^^c ^^'^ii 
not to be foxmd recorded In so agreeable a ncLanner In aii'j o1^«t -^oVosaa -siSSitt.'Wiassa. 
we are acquadnted"— Press. 
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A PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF THIRTEEN 

YEARS' SERVICE AMONGST THE WELD TRIBES OF 
KHONDISTAN, FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF HUMAN 
SACRIFICE. By Major-General John Campbell, C.B. 1 voL 8vo, 
with niustrations. 

"Major-General Campbell's book is one of thrilling interest, and must be pro- 
nounced the most remarkable narrative of the present season."— ^Mefumm. 

THE DESTINY OF NATIONS, as indicated 

IN Pbopheot. By the Rev. John CuMMiNa, D.D. 1 vol. 78. 6d. 

" Among the subjects expounded by Dr. Gumming in this interesting Tolnme are 
The Little Horn, or The Papacy; The Waning Crescent, Turkey; The Lost Ten 
Tribes ; and the Future of the Jews and Judea, Africa, France, Bussia, America, Great 
Britain, &c"— Observer. "One of the most able of Dr. Cumming's works."— Messenger. 

MEMOIRS OF JANE CAMERON, FEMALE 

CONVICT. By a Prison Matron, Author of " Female Life in 
Prison." 2 vols. 2l8. 

** This narrative, as we can well believe, is truthful in every important particular — 
a faithful chronicle of a woman's fall and rescna It is a book that ought to be widely 
read." — Examiner. " There can be no doubt as to the interest of the book, which, 
moreover, is very weU written." — Athenwum. 

TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES OF AN OFFI- 
CER'S WIFE IN INDIA, CHINA, AND NEW ZEALAND. 
By Mrs. Mutek, Wife of Lient.-Colonel D. D. Mdteb, 13th (Prince 
Albert's) Light Infantry. 2 vols. 21s. 

" Mrs. Muter*s travels deserve to be recommended, as combining instruction and 
amusement in a more than ordinary degree. The work has the interest of a romance 
added to that of history." — Athenasum. 

TRAVELS ON HORSEBACK IN MANTCHU 

TARTARY: being a Summer's Ride beyond the Great Wall of 
China. By George Flkmino, Military Train. 1 voL royal 8vo, 
with Map and 50 Illustrations. 

" Mr. Fleming's narrative is a most charming one. He has an untrodden region to 
tell of, and he photographs it and its people and their ways. Life-like descriptions are 
interspersed with i>ersonal anecdotes, local legends, and stories of adventure, some of 
them revealing no common artistic power." — Spectator. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND, FROM THE 

ACCESSION OF JAMES I. TO THE DISGRACE OF CHIEF 
JUSTICE COKE. By Samuel Rawson Gardiner. 2 vols. 8vo. 

ADVENTURES AND RESEARCHES among the 

ANDAMAN ISLANDERS. By Dr. Mouat, F.R.G.S., &c 1 voL 

demy 8vo, with Illustrations. 
'■'■ Dr. Mouat's book, whilst forming a most imi)ortant and valuable contribution 
to ethnology, will be read with interest by the general reader." — Athentemn. 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OF NAPOLEON III. Cheaper Edition, in 1 voL 68. 

'*' A biography of the beautiful and unhappy Queen, more satisfactory than any we 
have yet met with."— Daily Nem^i. 

LORD LECLERQ,, X5?I> OTS^^^Q^^^. ^i 

HeNBT RiOHTON. 1 ^o\. CT0>^ %^o, \vMi^Qm^\l \^^«i$L, ^^. 
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THE WANDERER IN WESTERN FRANCE. 

By G. T. LowTB, Esq., Author of " The Wanderer in Arabia." 
Illustrated by the Hon. Eliot Yorke, M.P. 8vo. 

A WINTER IN UPPER AND LOWER EGYPT. 

By O. A. H08KIN8, Esq., F.R.G.S. 1 voL, vrith Illustrations. 

POINTS OF CONTACT BETWEEN SCIENCE 

AND ART. By His Eminence Cardinal Wiseman. 8vo. 5b. 

GREECE AND THE GREEKS. Being the 

Narrative of a Winter Residence and Summer Travel in Greece 
and its Islands. By Fbedrika Bbemeb. Translated by Mart 
Ho WITT. 2 vols. 

MEMOIES OF CHRISTINA, QUEEN OF 

SWEDEN. By Henry Woodhbad. 2 vols., with Portrait. 

ENGLISH WOMEN OF LETTERS. By Julia 

Kavanaoh, Author of " Nathalie," " Adele," " French Women of 
Letters," " Beatrice," &c. 2 vols. 

THE OKAVANGO RIVER: A NARRATIVE 

OP TRAVEL, EXPLORATION, AND ADVENTURE. By 
C. J. Andersson, Author of " Lake Ngami." 1 vol., with Portrait 
and numerous Illustrations. 

TRAVELS IN THE REGIONS OF THE 

AMOOR, AND the Russian Acquisitions on the Confines op India 
AND China. By T. W. Atkinson, F.G.S., F.R.G.S., Author of 
" Oriental and Western Siberia." Dedicated, by permission, to 
Her Majesty. Second Edition. Royal 8vo, with Map and 83, 
Illustrations, elegantly bound. 

ITALY UNDER VICTOR EMMANUEL. A 

Personal Narrative. By Count Charles Arrtvabene. 2 vols. 8vo. 

THE LIFE OF J. M. W. TURNER, R.A., from 

Original Letters and Papers furnished by his Friends and Fellow 
Academicians. By Walter Thornbuby. 2 vols. 8vo, with Por- 
traits and other Illustrations. 

THE CHURCH AND THE CHURCHES; or, 

THE PAPACY AND THE TEMPORAL POWER. By Dr. 
DoLUNGEB. Translated by W. B. Mac Cabs. 8vo. 

CHEAP EDITION of LES MISJfeRABLES. By 

ViCTOB Hugo. The Authorized CopyrigJaX. "Eoi^g^M^ "^T^M^tfaictfsoL^ 
Illustrated by MiUais. 5a., bound. 

"The merita of 'Lea Misdrables' do not merely conft\B\\ii ^"^ *^^°^'6i*^^'^^'\^\J^^2L 
whole, itaboundapage af ter page with detaUaot \moquaaieaL\»«b\x\;i.^"'--^^»*'''^*^*'^ 
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MISS CAREW. By Amelia B. Edwards, Author 

of " Barbara's History," &c. Second Edition, 3 vok. 

**Neyerha8 the author's brilliant and viyacions style been more conspicaoofily 
displayed than in this yery original and charming story.** — B^m. 

THE PEMBERTON FAMILY. Edited by the 

Author of " Margaret and her Bridesmaide/* " The Queen of the 
County," Ac. 3 vok. 

EOSE AYLMER'S HOME. 3 vols. 

*' There is deyemess in this noyel, story and character.** — Athenmvm. 
** A yery pleasant, cleyer, and natural tal&** — Mtumgtr. 

LONDON PILGRIMS. 3 vols. 

ALEO FORBES OF HOWGLEN. Bt Geobge 

Mac Donald, M.A., Author of " David Elginbrod," Ac. 3 vols. 

** No account of this story would give any idea of the profound interest that per- 
vades the work from the first page to the last'* — Atherueum. 

"Mr. George Mac Donald looks in his stories more to the souls of men and women 
than to their social outside. He reads life and nature like a true poet His pskges 
are therefore alive with subtle thoughts, to which he gives felicitous expression. 
Throughout his story one feels to be not spending one's time in the shop of a con- 
fectioner of novels, but abroad, under sunny heavens, in a poet's company, observ- 
ing nature and the souls of men. The book is full of good thought and good 
writing.'* — Examiner. 

" In varied incident, in truthfulness to nature, in sparkling dialogue, in passages 
of sterling poetry and genuine pathos, and in touches of a humour that often rises 
to the highest wisdom, ' Alec Forbes' is the most attractive novel of the day, and 
greatly enhances the already established fame of its gifted author, entitling 
him, in fact, to a position in the first rank of our modem literature." — Bcaiffshirt 
Journal. 

VIOLET OSBORNE. By the Lady Emily Pon- 

SONBT, Author of " The Discipline of Life," &c. 3 vols. 

"A graceful and refined stoiy, full of gentle feeling and pure morality. It will 
be read with pleasure. There are some well-sketched characters in * Violet 
Osborne.' Many readers will be able to endorse their likeness to real life.** — 
Athenssutn. 

" A pleasant, instructive, and wholesome novel The great charm of the book 
lies in its portrayal of the heroine's character. Lady Emily Ponsonby does not 
rely for effect on melodramatic villains, but sees in love and truth and earnestness 
of purpose the soul of human lif&*' — Examiner. 

CARRY'S CONFESSION. By the Author of "High 

Church," " No Church," " Owen," " Mattie," &c. 3 vols. 

"This novel is equal to any former ones by the same author. The story is 
cleverly told, and is very original It can scarcely fail to be read with thoughtful 
interest It is very far above the average run of novels, and deserves to find a 
longer life than is accorded to ephemeral works of fiction.'* — Athenseum. 

A FAITHFUL WOMAN. By the Author of 

" Cousin Geoffrey," &c. 3 vols. 
" A very clever novel The author has rarely been more successful**— J/ecien^tr. 

THE CURATE OF SAD^^OO^^- ?>NCiU- 

"A pleasantly written novel. Tha t^v^ o1 OMiwiVa «» Taa.>aQiWk\. %aA^^^ «»r 

Bned. "—A thenseimh, 
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CHRISTIAN'S MISTAKE. By the Author of 

" John Halifax, Gentleman." 1 vol. 

" A more clianning story, to our taste, has rarely been written. Within the 
compass of a single volume the writer has hit off a circle of varied characters all 
true to nature — some tme to the highest natnre — and she has entangled them in a 
story which keeps us in suspense till its knot is happily and gracef uUy resolved ; 
while, at the same time, a pathetic interest is sustained by an art of which it would 
be difficult to analyse the secret It is a choice gift to be able thus to render 
human nature so truly, to penetrate its depths with such a searching sagacity, and 
to illuminate them with a radiance so eminently the writer's own Even if tried 
by the standard of the Archbishop of York, we should expect that even he would 
pronounce 'Christian's Mistake * a novel without a fault" — Times. 

" This is a story good to have from the circulating library, but better to have 
from one's bookseller, for it deserves a place in that Uttle collection of clever and 
wholesome stories that forms one of the comforts of a well-appointed home." — , 
£xaminer. 

LISABEE'S LOVE STORY. By the author of 

" John and I," " Dr. Jacob,'* &c. 3 vols. 

" This book is a very good one. There is real beauty in the title of * Lisabee's 
Love Story,' a tale so simple and idyllic in its nature that the Laureate himself 
might have uttered it in verse as companion to the *Dora,' and *Ghtrdener's 
Daughter,' the ' Enoch Arden,' and *The Aylmer's Field-'" — Examiner. 

'* This story is gracef uUy written, and not without interest as a tale of love's 
trials and triumpha No part of the book is better than the pictures of life in 
Vienna. Nothing can exceed the vividness and reality of these sketches." — Satur- 
day Review. 

BEATRICE. By Julia Kavanagh, Author of 

" Nathalie," " Adele," &c. 3 vols. 

"Miss Kavanagh is a writer of considerable and uncommon ability. Her novels 
never fail to interest They are thoughtful books, and bespeak a highly-toned and 
cultivated mind. 'Beatrice ' is a very interesting story, admirably constructed. It 
is calculated to increase Miss Eavanagh's reputation as a novelist It is very 
much superior in power and in skilful construction to any of the author's former 
works; and the interest created by Beatrice Gordon is vivid and unflagging. 
Beatrice is the finest female character Miss Kavanagh has yet drawn" — Post. 

SHATTERED IDOLS. Second Edition. 3 vols. 

*' A remarkable and original novel" — Athenoeum. 

*' A remarkably clever, original, and interesting novel The plot is very striking 
and ingeniou& It is pleasantly relieved by some capital sketches of society and in> 
dividuals, manifestly done from and to the lifa" — Post. 

'* This work proceeds, we believe, from the pen of an accomplished lady of title. 
It is one of the most exciting and attractive stories that have lately appeared, and 
will be perused by every novel reader." — U. S. Mag. 

BLOUNT TEMPEST. By the Rev. J. 0. M. Bellew. 

Third Edition, Revised. 3 vols. 

** This book is well written The story is interesting and fuU of incident The 
accounts of the various old families and family places are extremely well done. 
The picture of life at Hampton Court is very good, and there is an amusing account 
of a commemoration day at Oxford.." — Athmseum. 

**A remarkably clever novel; thoroughly original, and independent of any fashion, 
school, or class. The reader will acknowledge that no nobler lesson was ever taught 
from pulpit or altar step than the author teaches in this beautiful story. There 
is much dignity and purity in the sketches of female character. The heroine, Mabel 
Massey, is a charming creature." — Post. 

MR. STEWART'S INTENTIONS. By the Author 

of " Grandmother's Money," &c, 3 vols. 

" This novel is superior to all the anthor'a previonA «tot\e&> «Xk!\S& v> «D*«tf<a2sssca% 
and artistic a work that we are able to congratulate Yasn uv^xv. \\» %QQdai««^ ^Jsn^as^ 
without a. single important reserve. The volumes oA^oxmidL \n ^^wa'aa wx^ wmjs»«5bwi^ 
writing, and with passages that stir the deeper atLecMoxA:' — AllvuMaunv 
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Published atmuantf, in One Vol, royal 8vo, with the Amu beauHfidbf 
engraved, handsomebf bound, with gilt edges^ price 81«. 6dl 

LODGERS PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 



THE THIBTTFOUBTH EDITION FOxi 1865 IS NOW BEAD7. 



Lodge's Peerage and Babonetage is acknowledged to be the most 
complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
blished and authentic anthority on all questions respecting the family 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
ever stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
munications of the NobiUty. It is the only work of its class in which, the 
type being kept constantly standing, every correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
various noble famiUes, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, con-ectness, and facihty of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 



LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 



Historical View of the Peerage 

Pariiamentary Boll uf the House of Lords. 

English, Scotch, and Irish Peers, in tiieir 
orders of Precedence. 

Alphabetical List of Peers of Great Britain 
and the United Kingdom, holding supe- 
rior rank in the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 

Alphabetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
holding superior titles in the Peerage of 
Great Britain and the United Eongdom. 

A Collective list of Peers, in their order of 
Precedence. 

Table of Precedency among Men. 

Table of Precedency among Women. 

The Queen and the Royal Family. 

Peers of the Blood BoyaL 

The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 

Families of such Extinct Peers as have left 
Widows or Issue. 

Alphabetical List of the Surnames of all the 
Peers. 



The Archbishops and Bishops of England, 
Ireland, and the Coloniea 

The Baronetage alphabetically arranged. 

Aiphabetical List of Surnames assumed by 
members of Noble Familiea 

Alphabetical List of the Second Titles of 
Peers, usually borne by their Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Dukes, Marquises, and Earls, who, hav- 
ing married Commoners, retain the title 
of Lady before their own Christian and 
their Husband's Surnames. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Viscounts and Barons, who, having 
married Commoners, are styled Honomr- 
able Mr& ; and, in case of the husband 
being a Baronet or Ejiight, Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes alphabetically arranged and trans- 
lated. 



"Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons: first, it 
is on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modem works on the subject" — Spectator 

"A work which corrects all errors of former worka It is a most useful publication." — Times. 

**A work of great value. It is the moeX t&V>ibi\]\T«coT^'v«V3'«!)i«'^ ^^ '^« aristo- 
cracy of the day."^Post. ,^, -t^v «,%. _^ * _x 

"The best existing, and, we believe, ikie\iWitv>^%'to\ftV«i»«^' WNaS^aa ^SaaAas^ 

ntbority on the sabjeot"— J^erakL 



vow nr C01TB8B OV PVBLICATIOir, 

HURST AND BLACKETrS STANDARD LIBRARY 

OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF 

FOFTJLAB MODEEN WORKS, 

ILLUSTBATED BY MILLAIS, HOLMAN HUNT, LEECH, BIRKET FOSTER^ 

JOHN GILBERT, TENNIEL, &c. 

Each in a single volume, elegantly printed, bound, and illustnted, price 6s. 



VOL. I.— SAM SLICK'S NATITEE AND HUMAN NATXTEE. 

" The first volume of Messrs Hurst and Blackett's Standard Library of Cheap Editions 
forms a very good beginning to what will doubtless be a very successful undertaking. 
* Nature and Human Nature* is one of the best of Sam Slick's witty and humorous 
productions, and weU entitled to the large circulation which it cannot fail to obtain in 
its present convenient and cheap shape. The volume combines with the great recom- 
mendations of a clear, bold type, and good paper, the lesser, but attractive merits, of 
being well illustrated and elegantly bound.'*— Po^^. 



VOL. IL-JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

*' This is a very good and a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
ftx>m boyhood to age of a perfect man— aChristian gentleman, and it abounds in inddent 
both well and highly wrought. Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and written 
with great ability. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pass treely from 
hand to hand as a gift book in maiiy households."— ^xamin«r. 

** The new and cheaper edition of this interesting work will doubtless meet with great 
success. John Halifax, the hero of this most beautiful story, is no ordinary hero, and 
this his history is no ordinary book. It is a ftilllength portrait of a true gentleman, 
one of nature's own nobility. It is also the history of a home, and a thoroughly English 
one. The work abounds in incident, and many of the scenes are full of graphic 
power and true pathos. It is a book that few will read without becoming wiser and 
better." — Scotsman. 

" The story is very interesting. The attachment between John Halifax and bis wife 
is beautiflilly painted, as are the pictures of their domestic life, and the growing up of 
theirchildren ; and the conclusion of the book is beautifUI and tonchiug,'*—AthetUBum, 



VOL. III.~THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

*' Independent of its value as an original narrative, and its useful and interesting 
information, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy with 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and most lasting charms is 
its reverent and serious spirit."— Quar^^r^y Keview. 

"A book calculated to prove more practically useful was never penned than 'The 
Crescent and the Cross '—a work which surpasses all others in its homage for the sub- 
lime and its love for the beautiful in those famous regions consecrated to everlasting 
immortality in the annals of the prophets, and which no other writer has ever de- 
picted with a pencil at once so reverent and so picturesque." — Sun. 



VOL. IV.— NATHALIE. BY JULIA ZAVANAGH. 

" ' Nathalie ' is Miss Kavanagh's best imaginative effort. Its manner is gracious 
and attractive. Its matter is good. A sentiment, a tenderness, are commanded by 
her which are as individual as they are elegant. We should not soon come to an end 
were we to specify all the delicate touches and attractive pictures which place 
* Nathalie ' high among books of its c\Bta».**—Athen€dum, 

ICOVTIVTTSD ON THB TOUiOWISQr '?X.QiVA.'\ 



HURST AND BLACKETTS STANDARD LIBRARY 

(CONTINTJBD). 

VOL. v.— A WOMAHS THOUaHTS ABOUT WOXEV. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" A book of sound counsel. It is one of the most senile works of its kind, well- 
written, true-hearted, and altogether practical. Whoevor wishes to giye advioe to a 
yoanff lady may thank the author for means of doing so."— iSbomiMr. 

" These thoughts are worthy of the earnest and enlightened mind, the all-emlnraoing 
charity, and the well-earned reputation of the author of ' John Haliflfcx.* " — Herald. 



VOL. Vl.— ADAM GRAEME OF MOSSOBAY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " MRS MARGARET MAITLAND." 

" ' Adam Graeme' is a story awakening genuine emotions of intbnrt and deii^U by 
its admirable pictures of Scottish life and scenery. The eloquent author seta beftn as 
the essential attributes of Christian virtue, their deep and silent workings in the hfwrt, 
and their beautifiil manifestations in life, with a dehcacy, a power, and a truth which 
can hardly be surpassed."— Pof^ 

VOL. YII.— SAM SLICK'S WISE SAWS 
AKD MODEEN QTSTANCES. 

" We have not the slightest intention to criticise this book. Its reputation is mad^ 
and will stand as long as that of Scott's or Bulwer's Novels. The remarkable <Hri- 
ginali^ of its purpose, and the happy description it affords of American life and man- 
ners, still continue the subject or universal admiration. To say thus much is to 
say enough, though we must just mention that the new edition forms a part of Messrs 
Hurst and Blackett's Cheap Standard Library, which has included some of the veiy 
best specimens of light literature that ever have been written.*'— Jf^Men^er. 



VOL. VIIT.— CAEDINAL WISEMAN'S RECOLLECTIONS 

OE THE LAST FOTJE POPES. 

*' A picturesque book on Rome and its ecclesiastical sovereigns, by an eloquent Ro- 
man Catholic. Cardinal Wiseman has here treated a special subject with so much 
generality andNgcnialitv, that his recollections will excite no ill-feeling in those who 
are most conscientiously opposed to every idea of human infiftUibility represented in 
Fftpal domination."— .^^^i^Tk^Mm. 

VOL. IX.— A LIFE POR A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ** JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" We are always glad to welcome Miss Mulock. She writes from her own convic- 
tions, and she lias the power not only to conceive clearly what it is that she wishes to 
say, but to express it in language effective and vigorous. In * A Life for a Life * she is 
fortunate in a good subject, and she has produced a work of strong effect.**— 
Athenaum. 



VOL. X.— THE OLD COURT SUBURB. BY LEIGH HUNT 

*' A delightful book, that will be welcome to all readers, and most welcome to those 
who havo a love for the best kinds of reading." — Examiner. 

" A more aerreeable and entertaining book has not been published since Boswell pro- 
duced his reminiscences of Johnson."— 06ffert>ar. 



VOL. XI.— MARGARET AHD HER BRIDESMAIDS. 

" We recommend all who are in search of a fcusciuating novel to read this worts for 
themselves. They will find it well worth their while. There are a fireshness and drinn- 
aJlty about it quite charmlTig, and there is a certain nobleness in the treatment boui of 
sentiment and incident which is not otteai tottn^.**— iltKeti«w.m. 



HURST AND BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 

(CONTINXJED). 

VOL. XII.— THE OLD JUDGE. BY SAM SLICK 

"The publications included in this Library have all been of good quality; many give 
information while they entertain, and of that class the book oefore us is a specunen. 
The manner in which the Cheap Editions forming the series is produced deserves 
esxiecial iL«ution. The paper and print are unexceptionable ; there is a steel engraving 
in each volume, and the outsides of them will satisfy the purchaser who likes to see a 
regiment of books in handsome uniform/'— j^aramin^n 

VOL. XIII.— DARIEN. BY ELIOT WARBXTETON. 

"This last production of the author of ' The Crescent and the Cross ' has the same 
elements of a very wide popularity. It will please its thousBai6B"-^Globe. 

VOL. XIV.— FAMILY KOMANCE; OR, DOMESTIC 
ANNALS OF THE ARISTOCRACY. 

BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, Ulster King op Abms. 

*' It were impossible to praise too highly this most interesting book. It ought to be 
found on every drawing-room table. Here you have nearly fifty captivating romances 
with the pith of all their interest preserved in undiminished poignanQr, and any one 
may be read in half an hoar.'*^Standard. 



VOL. XV.— THE LAIRD OF NORLAW. 

BY THE 'AUTHOR OF " MRS MARGARET MAITLAND." 
The Laird of Norlaw fully sustains the author's high reputation."— /S^itiMtoy Timet* 



VOL. XVI.— THE ENGUSHWOMAN UT ITALY. 

" We can praise Mrs Gretton's book as interesting, unexaggerated, and ftill of oppor^ 
tune instruction."— T%« Times. 



VOL. XVII.— KOTHnrO HEW. 

BY THE ATJTHOE OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 



(( ( 



Nothing New ' displays all those superior merits which have made* John Halifax' 
one of the most popular works of the day." — Poet. 



VOL. XVIIT.— FREER'S LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBRET. 

** Nothing can be more interesting than Miss Freer's story of the life of Jeanne 
D'Albret, and the narrative is as trustworthy as it is attractive."— Pof^. 



VOL. XIX.— THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED FIRES. 

JBY THE AUTHOR OF "MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS." 

" We know no novel of the last three or four years to equal this latest production of 
the popular authoress of * Margaret and her Bridesmaids.' If asked to classifir it, we 
should give it a place between ' John Halifax ' and * The Caxtons.* **— Herald. 

VOL. XX.— THE ROMANCE OF THE FORUM. 

BY PETER BURKE, Sebjeant at Law. 

" A work of singular interest, which can never fedl to charm. The present cheap and 
elegant edition includes the true story of the Colleen Bawn." lUustrated News. 

VOL. XXL— ADELE. BY JULIA KAVANAGH. 

•* • Adfele * is the best work we have read by Miss Kavanagh ; it is a charmiog story^ 
full of delicate character painting."— ^^A«»0Nm. 



HURST AND BLACKETTS STANDARD LIBRARY 

(CONTINUED). 

VOL. XXII.— STUDIES FROM LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" ThfiM ' Studies from Life ' are remarkable for graphic power and observation. The 
bo(^ will not diminish the reputation of the aooomplishedauthor."— iSa^wrdoy Seview. 

VOL. XXIU.--OEANDM0THER'S MONEY. 

"We oommeud ' Grandmother's Money * to readers in search of a good novel. The 
chaimoters are true to human nature, the story is interesting, and there is throughout 
a healthy tone of jn.onlity.*'—AtheniBum. 

VOL. XXIV.— A BOOK ABOUT DOCTOES. 

BY J. C. JEAFFRESON, ESa 

" A delightftd hook.**^Athefueum. " A book to be read andre-read ; fit for the study 
as well as the drawing-room table and the circulating library."— Xance^. 

VOL. XXV.— HO CHTJBOT. 

'* We advise all who have the opportunity to read this book. It. is weU worth the 
study,*'— .itAtfiuBiim. 

VOL. XXVI.— MISTBESS AND MAID. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.*' 

*' A good wholesome book, graoeftiUy written, and as pleasant to read as it is instruct* 
ive." — MhetuBum. " A charming tale charmingly told. All the characters are drawn 
with life-like naturalness/'— J7eraZd. " The spint of the whole book is excellent, it 
is written with the same true-hearted earnestness as ' John Ualifaz.' "—Kvamiiter. 



VOL. XXVII.— LOST AND SAVED. 

BY THE HON. MRS NORTON. 

*• ' Lost and Saved * will be read with eager interest. It is a vigorous novel.**— Tmii«». 
" A novel of rare excellence ; fresh in its thought, and with a brave soul speaking 
through it. It is Mrs Norton's best prose vfork.—Uxaminer. 

VOL. XXVIII.— LES MISERABLES. BY VICTOR HUGO. 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

*' The merits of * Les Miserables * do not merely consist in the' conception of it as a 
T/hole • it abounds, page after page, with details of unequalled beauty. In dealing with 
all the emotions, doubts, fears, which go to make up our common humanity, M. Victor 
Hugo has stamped upon every page the hall-mark of genius."— Q^arterlJf Jteview. 

VOL. XXIX.— BARBARA'S HISTORY. 

BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 

'* It is not often that we light upon a novel of so much merit and Interest as 
* Barbara's History.' It is a work conspicuous for taste and literary culture. It is a 
veiy graceful and charming book, with a well-managed story, clearly-cut characters, 
and sentiments expressed with an exquisite elocution. The dialogues especially sparkle 
with repartee. It is a book which the world will like. This is high praise of a work 
of art, and so we intend it."— Times. 

VOL. XXX.— LIFE OF THE REV. EDWARD IRVING. 

BY MRS OLIPHANT. 

" A good book on a most interesting theme."— Times. 

" A truly interestinif and most affecting memoir. Irving's life ought to have a niche 
in every gallery of religious biography. There are few lives that will be fuller of in- 
struction, interest, and consolation." — Saturday Review. 

" Mrs OJiphant's Life of Irving supplies a long-felt desideratum. It is copious, 
earnest, ana eloquent. Irving, as aifts.Tv«t\\OLwa»i\v«»?X«t,\*'an\. c^n t^oW^ sketched, but 
^Nbited with many broad, vowexM, aanA. M^\i3is.ft\.o>xc\v^^vj\5a.^\*ja.N<i <».«to5ai^^\ss^- 

\aion."—J!dinlmrgh Review* 
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